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REVIEWS 


The Life, Character, and Literary Labours 
of Samuel Drew, A.M. By his Eldest 
Son. 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 

Tue general interest of this book lies within 

the compass of its first hundred and twenty 

es. That excellent body, “ the Con- 
nexion,” will, no doubt, be gratified to trace 
toits last earthly moment the career of one 
who was a philosopher and minister among 
them ;—but the sympathy of the world is 
given to struggle, and not to success—at 
least, so it is with us. There is not a class of 
works more interesting than the records of 
the early conflicts and difficulties of some of 
the sectarian ministers, in whom religious en- 
thusiasm (to call it by no better name) was 
strong enough to bear them through the 
trials of oppression and contumely—nay, 
more, to steel them against the pains of 
hunger, and cold, and nakedness:—and 
whose desire to get knowledge made them 
leisure, and gave them energy wherewithal 
to improve it, in the midst of their lives of 
vicissitude and hardship. The detail of their 
conflicts and exertions is for the world; of 
the rest—the sermons they preached, and 
the letters they wrote, and the visitations 
they made, when their season of trouble was 
overpast—is for their own congregations. 

For the world, then, we shall glean from 
this life of Samuel Drew. He was born in 
a solitary cottage in the parish of St. Austell, 
in Cornwall, on the 3rd of March, 1765. 
His parents appear to have been sincere 
Methodists, and if so, the preponderance of 
“the wild olive,” in their son’s disposition 
must have given them serious uneasiness. 
He was sprightly to impertinence, and clever 
even to cunning, if we may judge from what 
is told :— 

“At one time, having incurred his father’s 
displeasure, he was threatened with chastise- 
ment; a sentence which, when once passed, he 
knew was sure to be executed, and which was 
commonly inflicted on the culprit in bed. Ap- 
prehensive of such a visit, Samuel prevailed on 
his unsuspecting brother to exchange places 
with him for the night; and the stripes were 
thus transferred from the guilty to the inno- 
eent.” 

Nor was this vivacity of disposition crushed 
out by the early necessity of working for his 
maintenance. ‘“ At the tender age of eight,” 
says his biographer, “ Samuel Drew began to 
work as a buddle boy.” This will require 
explanation for the multitude :— 

“The mineral, as it is found below the sur- 
face, is imbedded in, or combined with, other 
substances of no value; the proportion of refuse 
far exceeding the ore. The stony mass in which 
it ls commonly lodged, when broken by ham- 
mers to a convenient size, is submitted to the 
action of the stamping mill, where it is pul- 
verized. * * * The pulverized material is then 
carried by a small stream of water into shallow 
pits prepared for its reception, where the gra- 
vity of the mineral causes it to sink, while the 
sandy particles pass off with the stream. This, 





however, does not produce a sufficient separa- | 


tion. Children are employed to stir up the de- 
posit in the pits, and keep it in agitation, until 
this part of the separating process is complete. 
These pits are called buddles ; and they give 


name to the occupation of the children who | 


labour at them.” 


We are told, indeed, that the cause of his 
leaving home was a system of annoyances 
played off by him upon his step-mother : 
no wonder that the worthy woman rejoiced 
to have him apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
“named Baker, at Tregrehan Mill, in the 
parish of St. Blazey, and about three miles 
from St. Austell town.” Soon after, the fa- 
mily removed, and Samuel was left to the 
hardships of his situation. He continued 
lawless, and fond of adventure :— 

‘The hazards into which his adventurous 
disposition often led him, are well remembered 
by one of the surviving companions of his boyish 
days. ‘ Though,’ says he, ‘ I was younger than 
long-legged Sam, as we used to call him, I fre- 
quently went out with him; and the horror I 
have felt at the dangerous places in which he 
and some of the big boys used to go, has been 
often so great as to keep me from sleeping at 
night. In all such exploits he was the leader. 
He seemed to fear nothing, and care for nobody; 
but he was a good-tempered boy, and a favourite 
with us all.’”’ 

And after this follows a sort of apparition 
story,—the like to which we constantly find 
in the magazines and biographies of the 
Methodists ; indeed, they have, as a body, a 
strong leaning to the supernatural—even Dr. 
Clarke himself, if we recollect right, gives 
us a tale or two of alchemy, which we do not 
think a divine of another persuasion would 
have ventured to chronicle. 

But to return to Drew. He was harshly 
treated by his master, (probably not without 
cause,) and came home. It is told by his 
sister, and we extract a part of her account, 
not, however, with reference to the runaway, 
but as throwing a curious light upon the 
quantity of literature at that time current in 
the West country :— 

“ At the time my brother Samuel was an ap- 
prentice, my father was chiefly employed in what 
was called riding Sherborne. ‘There was scarcely 
a bookseller at that time in Cornwall; and the 
only newspaper known among the common 
people, was the Sherborne Mercury, published 
weekly by Goadby and Co. the same persons 
that issued the Weekly Entertainer. The papers 
were not sent by post, but by private messen- 
gers, who were termed Sherborne men. My father 
was one of these. Between Plymouth and Pen- 
zance, there were two stages on the main road, 
each about forty miles; and there were branch 
riders, in different directions, who held a regu- 
lar communication with each other, and with 
the establishment in Sherborne. ‘Their business 
was to deliver the newspapers, Entertainers, 
and any books that had been ordered ; to collect 
the money, and take fresh orders. Almost the 
whole county of Cornwall was supplied with 
books and papers in this way. My father’s 
stage was from St. Austell to Plymouth. He 
always set off on his journey early on Monday 
morning, and returned on Wednesday.” 


| and had his indentures cancelled. 





We must refer our readers to the book, for 
his subsequent adventures—how he procured 
an employment from a shoemaker in Lis- 
keard, and for very want had (to use his 
own words) “for dinner, to tie his apron- 
string tighter”—how he was brought home, 
Much 
that relates to his sister, too, (in particular an 
adventure not unlike the storm scene on the 
rocks in ‘The Antiquary’) we must pass by. 
His restless spirit made him join in one or 
two smuggling parties, at peril of his life ; 
and his father, to detach him from such wild 
worthless associates, obtained him a place 
with a saddler at St. Austell. 

Here it was that that change passed over 
his character to which the religious body of 
Methodists attach such a peculiar solemnity 
and significance. With the resolution to 
amend his ways came a thirst for knowledge. 
His activity required some outlet, and found 
it in examining dictionaries, in discovering 
his ignorance, and reading with avidity to 
supply the deficiency. Fortunately for his 
new taste, his master bound books as well as 
caparisoned horses. A gentleman brought 
Locke’s ‘ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing’ to be clothed anew—Drew looked into 
it, and from that moment his tendency to- 
wards metaphysics was decided. 

He commenced business on his own ac- 
count in January 1787. The privations 
which were endured by himself and his sister, 
whom he had begged from his parents to 
keep his house, shall be told in her own 
words :-— 

“ Many,” observes Mr. Drew’s sister, “ were 
the distressing privations my brother and I 
underwent the first year. His resoluticn to 
‘owe no man anything’ was unconquerable ; auc 
I bore everything cheerfully for his sake. Our 
family connexions being respectable, no one 
suspected our poverty. Though we managed to 
give the apprentice food enough, we often went 
with a scanty allowance ourselves. Sometimes 
we were driven to great straights for want of 
money; but my brother’s resolution to keep 
out of debt continued unshaken. One market 
day, a relation called on us from a distance. I 
wanted to buy provisions; but neither my bro- 
ther nor I had any money. Not liking, in the 
presence of a stranger, to expose our poverty, 
I said to my brother, with assumed careless- 
ness, ‘’Tis time for me to go to market. Have 
you any silver? I have none.’ On his replying 
in the negative, our visitor put some silver into 
my hand, saying, ‘Take this. You can pay me 
the next time I call.’ Necessity compelled us 
to accept this seasonable offer, without which I 
know not what we should have done.” 

But he was charitable as well as poor ; and 
not a few anecdotes are told of his making 
use of the money he earned, for the relief 
of the miserable—a noble trait, and, to the 
honour of human nature, one of more fre- 
quent occurrence than many will believe. 
But we can make no room for these, let us 
see the timely warning which prevented him 
from becoming a politician :— 

“When I began business, I was a great poli- 
tician. My master’s shop had been a chosen 
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place for political discussion ; and there, I sup- 
pose, I acquired my fondness for such debates. 
For the first year, I had too much to do and to 
think about, to indulge my propensity for po- 
litics; but, after getting a little ahead in the 
world, I began to dip into these matters again. 
Very soon I entered as deeply into newspaper 
argument as if my livelihood depended on it; 
my shop was often filled with loungers, who 
came to canvass public measures ; and now and 
then I went into my neighbours’ houses on a 
similar errand. This encroached on my time; 
and I found it necessary sometimes to work till 
midnight, to make up for the hours 1 lost. One 
night, after my shutters were closed, and I was 
busily employed, some little urchin who was 
passing the street put his mouth to the key-hole 
of the door, and, with a shrill pipe, called out, 
‘Shoemaker! shoemaker! work by night, and 
run about by day!’ ‘ And did you,’ inquired the 
friend, ‘pursue the boy with your stirrup, to 
chastise him for his insolence?’ ‘ No, no;’ re- 
plied Mr. Drew. ‘ Had a pistol been fired off 
at my ear, I could not have been more dismayed 
or confounded. I dropped my work, saying to 
myself, ‘ True, true! but you shall never have 
that to say of me again!’ I have never for- 
gotten it; and, while I recollect anything, I 
never shall.” 

We can only give one other extract, which, 
however, ought to be read and got by heart 
by all who combine literature with any other 
avocation, and by all those fastidious ones, who 
must have couches of down and inkstands of 
silver, and be shut in, as it were, in the 
midst of a vacuum of silence, before their 
thoughts will condescend to come forth :— 

“ During my literary pursuits, I regularly 
and constantly attended on my business, and do 
not recollect that one customer was ever disap- 
pointed by me through these means. My mode 
of writing and study may have in them, per- 
haps, something peculiar. Immersed in the 
common concerns of life, I endeavour to lift 
my thoughts to objects more sublime than those 
with which I am surrounded, and, while attend- 
ing to my trade, I sometimes catch the fibres of 
an argument, which I endeavour to note, and 
keep a pen and ink by me for that purpose. In 
this state, what I can collect through the day 
remains on any paper which I have at hand, till 
the business of the day is despatched, and my 
shop shut, when, in the midst of my family, I 
endeavour to analyze, in the evening, such 
thoughts as had crossed my mind during the 
day. I have no study—I have no retirement— 
I write amidst the cries and cradles of my chil- 
dren—and frequently, when I review what I have 
written, endeavour to cultivate ‘ the art to 
blot.’ Such are the methods which I have pur- 
sued, and such the disadvantages under which 
I write.” 

We leave Mr. Drew at this point, having 
led him to the highway of life, along which he 
travelled so directly and industriously for the 
remainder of his days. Of his literary works, 
his ‘ Essay on the Immortality of the Soul,’ 
and his labours while concerned in the Cax- 
ton establishment, we have no occasion to 
speak. ‘The interest of the book (to end 
as we began) lies in its first hundred and 
fifty pages. 


The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
By Robert Mudie. 2 vols. Plates. Lon- 
don: Whittaker & Co. 

Disctarmrne all attempt at scientific arrange- 

ment or disquisition, Mr. Mudie has given 

us a pleasant work on British birds, in which, 
despite occasional inaccuracies of style, there 
is much to gratify and instruct; and despite 





occasional slight aberrations from “ Nature’s 
fair proportions,” the delineations are gene- 
rally spirited, well coloured, and exact. It 
is, in truth, a book which was wanted, and 
one which we can safely recommend; the 
author has studied his subject in the field, not 
in the closet; his descriptions retain much 
of the freshness of nature, and are pervaded 
by an easy strain of natural piety, a reference 
“from things seen to things not seen,” 
which must make it peculiarly suitable to be 
placed in the hands of young people. They 
will rejoice to go forth with it to the wood, 
or the coppice, or the brake,—to wander 
along the banks of the streamlet, or bend 
their footsteps towards the upland lawn, still, 
as they go, adding to the number of their 
feathered acquaintances, and tracing their 
manners and appearance,—their loves, their 
combats, their labours, and their sports, 
now in Mr. Mudie’s interesting page, and 
now in the mighty page of Nature’s own 
volume. In this way, Natural History will 
appear no dry study—no ungrateful task,— 
but a relaxation, a pleasure, a delight; and 
in this way, we trust, Mr. Mudie’s book may 
become of the highest importance, by in- 
stilling into youthful minds that taste which, 
of all others, we consider the most human- 
izing—the most self-rewarding—and the 
most pure. We shall add a few extracts, to 
show the mode in which Mr. Mudie has 
executed his task. The following opening 
passage, though rather disjointed, is graphic : 

* At the base of some wave-beaten cliff, which 
rises bold and rugged into mid air, cutting off 
the landward view, it is pleasant to sit on some 
jutting point, or to recline in some little niche 
which nature’s own hand has scooped out, and 
look upon that glorious expanse of water which 
girdles the globe. It is one of those mackerel- 
breezy days on which the surface of the water 
just dances and dimples, to show its obedience 
to the air. Before one’s feet, it sports in turn 
all the tints of the rainbow; but it softens off 
in the distance, and so blends its beryl with the 
subdued sapphire of the horizon sky, that the 
line of their separation is obliterated, and one 
is linked to the universe. 

“*On such days, the fishes sport so near the 
surface, that their multitudes are ever and anon 
whitening the water, and impressing you with 
a feeling of the vast productiveness of that wide 
and wonderful element. 

“ But if, in the midst of your contemplation, 
the gannet should come prone down, like a 
fragment hurled from the summit, dashing into 
the water till the ripple close over him, and 
again bounding upwards with the reward of his 
daring in his bill,—then the cliff, the sky, the 
sea, and the fishes, would all be forgotten, and 
your attention would be wholly and irresistibly 
absorbed by the bird. Even the dismal sand, 
where land and sea are equally void of interest, 
save the melancholy interest produced by the 
bleaching fragments of ships, which remain to 
mark the spots where they were stranded, and, 
it may be, their crews enshrouded in the flood ; 
—even there, the screani of a curlew, the 
whistle of a sand-piper, or the wail of some 
sea-bird on the wing, will bring you back to 
animated nature, and your imagination will soon 
people the dreary waste with subjects of plea- 
sure and admiration.” 

The dipper is sketched off in very artist- 
like style; in parts it almost reminds us of 

Wilson :— 

“The dipper inhabits more romantic places 
than those that are the almost exclusive haunts 
of any other British bird; and its manners 
taken altogether are among the most singular. 





It is not confined to any particular latitude, 
being found near the channel, in Wales, in the 
mountainous parts of the centre of the island, 
and also in the north. Cold and heat seem ip. 
different to it, so that it can be near water which 
is not frozen. The ravines on the slopes of the 
mountains where the perennial streams have 
worn themselves deep and rugged channels 
through the strata, with here an opposing rock, 
there a dimpling pool, and in another place a 
brawling rapid, with loose stones, overturned 
trees, ne plus ultra precipices, and all the e 
ceteras which annoy while they astonish a guide. 
less stranger in such places, are the favourite 
haunts of the dipper. The bird flits before him 
from stone to stone chirping, and with a wing 
so apparently helpless, that he imagines it un. 
fledged, utterly incapable of gaining the sky, of 
which a mere stripe appears overhead, and thus 
‘a something,’ which he can easily catch and 
carry home as a triumph of his victory over the 
wild. As he gives chase, with all the confidence 
of one who drives deer into a tinchal, or ducks into 
a decoy, the dipper flits on from stone to stone, 
flirting its tail, and ever and anon jerking round 
as if half astonished, half inviting. So onward 
they fare, till they come to a bolder and tougher 
stratum which has obstructed the stream, but at 
the same time given it fall and force to se 
out a pool below, which though it boils where 
the cascade plunges (or rather where it rises 
again), is placid compared with the brawlings 
that have been passed. The water merely laves 
a beach of clean pebbles, the rocks on the other 
side are ‘sky high,’ without footing even fora 
bird: and the breast over which the water 
dashes, seems too high for a thing so hopping 
and badly-winged. The bird halts on the beach; 
and forward he rushes, hat in hand to the cap- 
ture; but the wet stones are treacherous, end- 
long he falls, dips himself, and rising sees 
the hat which was to capture the bird, whirling 
round and round in the eddies. The bird, too, 
has vanished—it is ‘a sprite’ to wile him into 
peril. But it soon ‘ bobs’ to the surface, at the 
lower end of the pool on the other side, with its 
feathers dry without any shaking off of the water, 
and leaping first on one stone and then another, 
it descends the ravine with the same noncha- 
lance that it ascended. ‘To recover the hat isa 
much more arduous matter than to lose the 
bird; but that too may be accomplished with 
one of the long suckers of hazel which grow 
from the tangled and gnarled stool on the bank, 
though if the hold be not taken warily and kept 
carefully, there may be a second dipping—and 
yet no dipper to boast of.” 

The following singular mode of discover- 
ing a new species of British bird, deserves 
record, the bird spoken of is the fiery-crested 
wren. 

“The discovery of it as a British bird, is in 
itself rather a curious matter, as the honour of 
it belongs to a cat, in the possession of a gen- 
tleman at Swaffham. Puss and her master ate 
both fond of birds, though for different reasons 
no doubt: but puss studies her master’s interest 
as well as her own, and affords another proof that 
the feline race are, by a little attention, fit for 
other purposes than mere mousing. * * * 

“‘ Well, the cat in question is a very notable 
bird-catcher. At first, no doubt, for the supply 
of her own appetite; but her master and she 
now so well understand each other, that when 
she catches a bird she brings it to him. If it 
suits his purpose, she is fondled or fed; and, 
if not, the bird is returned to her and she does 
with it as she likes. In that way she brought 
the fiery-crested wren to her master, a young 
bird, and just at the season when the young, if 
hatched in the country, would have begun to 
fly. That afforded a hint, which was followed 
up: the old birds were observed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and very soon after they were ob- 
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served near Brighton ; and altogether there is no 
room for doubting that they are native and re- 
sident birds.” 

We shall make but one more quotation, 
which refers to a curious point, the mi- 
croscopic power possessed by the eyes of 


in small birds, to enable them to dis- | 
— | come to be firmly believed by a whole peo- 


tinguish their food :— i 

“In the average of human eyes, of good for- 
mation, and in a healthy state, the common focal 
distance for small objects, such as for reading 
very small print, is about seven inches and a 
half; and the microscopic distance, such as that 
at which a very delicate engraving is examined, 
(and that requires a little time for the adjust- 
ment of the eye), is about one-third less, or five 
inches. The bird must often strike its prey 
without any time for adjustment, and therefore 
the distance from the eye to the bill may be 
taken as the ordinary short focal length; but 
gall it microscopic, and the magnifying power 


in line being inversely as the focal length, the | 


lineal dimensions of an object seen by the long- 
tailed tit, will be to that of the same seen by the 
human eye, as five inches to four tenths of an 
inch, or as twelve and a half to one. The sur- 
face will of course be as the square, or as 156} 
to 1; and the body, or solid of an object, as the 
cube, or 19534 to 1. Thus an aphis, or any 
other small insect that can come wholly within 
the field of vision, will appear very nearly as 
large to the long-tailed tit, as two thousand of 
fie same would do to the human eye. * * * 


“The microscopic power of the eyes of those | 


little birds which seek for minute prey on the 
bark of trees, is, therefore, as wonderful as the 
telescopic range of the eyes of eagles and other 
birds which soar aloft, and scan a horizon of 
miles; and not the least wonderful part of the 
whole matter, is the ease with which the eye 
changes from telescope to microscope. The 
eye of the eagle, which can discern the motion of 
asmall quadruped at the distance of more than 


amile, can shorten its focus, so as to be keen | 


and perfect, at the distance of a few inches: and 
the tit, to whose near vision the eggs of flies 
must appear as large as musket bullets do to us, 


of more than a hundred yards.” 

The mode in which the work is ‘ got up,’ 
is extremely elegant: we notice as a curi- 
osity a small vignette, on the title-page of 
each volume, engraved on wood, and print- 
ed in colours by Mr. Baxter. 


History of the Revolution in England in 1688. 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 
4to. London: Longman. 


“Tue Glorious Revolution,” as, par excel- 
lence, the Revolution of 1688 was long term- 
ed, although not to be compared, either in its 
immediate or more remote consequences, 
with that of 1642, or with those mighty po- 
litical changes which have, at various times, 
affected every continental state, is yet a 
period deserving the attention of every histo- 
rical inquirer. It is not for the display of 
high principle which it presents—for that 
ceased with the struggle of Charles and his 
parliament, and the great men of the Com- 
monwealth had died, and left no successors ; 
Nor is it for the triumph of great and enduring 
truths—for the doctrine, that the nation was 
competent to pass by one branch of the 
reigning family, and choose another, had 
already been acted upon, at least, in the cases 
of Henry IV. and Henry VII.; while the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty were followed out 
to a far wider extent beneath the auspices of 
him to whom posterity seems inclined at 





length to do tardy justice, the great Pro- 
tector, than beneath the auspices of Nassau 
and the Toleration Act :—it is for the im- 
portant lesson it inculcates,how little even con- 
temporary public documents can be depended 
upon, in periods of great political excitement, 
—and how the most extravagant falsehoods 


ple, when under the influence of strong reli- 
gious prejudice,—that the Revolution of 1688 
chiefly deserves our attention. 

For nearly a century, the opinion that this 
Revolution was the very beau ideal of a revo- 
lution, was unhesitatingly maintained, and 
believed by almost the whole land. The sober 
citizen warmed into momentary enthusiasm 
when he toasted the “ Glorious Memory”— 
the plodding country gentleman told boast- 
ingly how his father rode scores of miles to 
welcome “their deliverer from popish plots, 
the illustrious Prince of Orange”—the dis- 
senter pointed to the meagre and degrading 
provisions of the Toleration Act, as to a 
religious Magna Charta—and the churchman 
(except a small remnant of non-jurors) pro- 
ceeded to church on the 4th of November, 


' duly to thank Heaven for the triumph of that 


grand principle of freedom, the right of the 
people to choose their rulers, forgetful that, on 
the 30th of January, he had anathematized 
that very doctrine, and called its supporters 
“Sons of Belial.” 

At length, and principally in consequence 
of the publication of the private letters and 
diaries of those who took an important part 
in the struggles of this period, “a change 
came o’er the spirit of the dream,” for a 
dream it certainly had been, and people won- 
dered that any one should have been de- 


| ceived by the extravagant falsehoods of the 


time. The story of a supposititious prince, 
(that useful story to the reigning family, 
since it gave poignancy to the dreaded name, 


| the Pretender), was shown to be a tale too 
feels no difficulty at seeing a bush at the distance | 


ridiculous for the belief of any save a Burnet ; 
and the magnanimous Princess Anne, and 


| the devoted Queen Mary, and the patriotic 


Godolphin, the chivalrous Lord Churchill, 
and almost all the others, stood forth in their 
true characters, as mean and selfish parti- 
zans, ready to profess anything, and ready, it 
should seem, to believe anything that might 
subserve their cause. And now opinion 
seemed about to veer quite to the opposite 
side, and as the fancied heroes and heroines 
of the Giorious Revolution were found to 
have no claim to their titles, it was thought 
that, perhaps, among the partizans of James, 
some worthier the name of patriot might be 
found; and James himself now became not 
merely the ill-used father, which he certainly 
was, but the injured monarch, who was driven 
from his rightful throne by the arts of a pow- 
erful faction. But those opinions are equally 
incorrect as the former. James, although 
cruelly treated by his children, and shame- 
fully deserted by many who had pledged 
themselves to support him, was yet a monarch 
to whom the country was little bound. He 
had violated his part of the compact, and 
eighty years’ experience of the obstinate du- 
plicity of three of the Stuarts might fairly 
permit the nation to doubt the solemn pro- 
mises of the fourth. The leaders of the Revo- 
lution, although undeserving admiration, and 
entitled to very little gratitude, yet did a 
good work, for which England at large had 
reason to rejoice. 
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From these passing remarks it will be 
seen that, from the peculiarly contradictory 
opinions prevailing, habits of patient re- 
search, of cautious induction, and a mind 


| accustomed to the nice balancing of conflict- 


ing evidence, are emphatically necessary to 
the historian of this period. There is so 
much to question, so much that it is after all 
necessary to admit, so much to censure, so 
much to deplore, and yet, though almost in- 
extricably mingled, so much to commend, 
that we have always thought it, of all others, 
the period of English history best suited to 
the late Sir James Mackintosh. The qualifi- 
cations which we have just stated, he pos- 
sessed in a very eminent degree; while his 
enlarged views and liberal spirit have ad- 
mirable scope in a field which has hitherto 
been an arena for the display of the most 
shameless party-spirit, and the most narrow- 
minded views. In every page of this work, 
we perceive the anxiety of the historian 
to hold the balance of justice with unfal- 
tering hand, and to watch its slightest vibra- 
tions: if he censures James, he censures also 
his opponents; nor does he seek to palliate 
injustice, because it may have sheltered 
itself under some specious name. ‘The great 
mass of evidence from whence this history 
has been compiled, may be estimated from the 
following quotation, which we give as well to 
show the just fears which prevailed respecting 
the intention of James to re-establish the 
Roman Catholic religion, as to afford a spe- 
cimen of the clear and nervous style in which 
the whole work is written :— 


“While these hopes and fears [the expected 
birth of the Prince] agitated the multitude of 
both parties, the ultimate objects of the King 
became gradually more definite, while he at the 
same time deliberated, or perhaps, rather de- 
cided, about the choice of his means. His open 
policy assumed a more decisive tone; Castle- 
maine, who, in his embassy, had acted with the 
most ostentatious defiance of the laws, and Petre, 
the most obnoxious clergyman of the Church of 
Rome, were sworn of the privy council. The 
latter was even promoted to an ecclesiastical 
office in the household of a prince, who still 
exercised all the powers of the supreme head of 
a Protestant Church. Corker, an English Bene- 
dictine, the superior of a monastery of that order 
in London, had an audience of the King in his 
ecclesiastical habits, as envoy from the Elector 
of Cologne, doubtless by a secret understanding 
between James and that prince; an act, which 
Louis XIV. himself condemned as unexampled 
in Catholic countries, and likely to provoke 
heretics, whose prejudices ought not to be wan- 
tonly irritated. As the animosity of the people 
towards the Catholic religion increased, the de- 
signs of James for its re-establishment became 
bolder and more open. The monastic orders, 
clad in garments long strange and now alarming 
to the people, filled the streets of London, and 
the King prematurely exulted that his capital 
had the appearance of a Catholic city, little 
aware of the indignation with which that ob- 
noxious appearance inspired the body of his 
Protestant subjects. He must now have felt 
that his contests with the Church of England 
had reached that point in which neither party 
would submit without a total defeat. The lan- 
guage used or acquiesced in by him in the most 
confidential intercourse, does not leave his in- 
tention to be gathered by inference. For though 
the words, ‘to establish the Catholic religion,’ 
may denote no more than to secure its free 
exercise, another expression is employed on this 
subject for a long time, and by different persons, 
in correspondence with him, which has no eg,ui- 
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vocal sense, and allows no such limitation. On 
the 12th of May, 1687, Barillon assured him, 
that the most Christian King ‘had nothing so 
much at heart as to see the success of his exer- 
tions to re-establish the Catholic religion.’ Far 


from limiting this important term, James adopted | 
it in its full extent, answering, ‘ You see that I | 


omit nothing in my power.’ Not content with 
thus accepting the congratulation in its utmost 
latitude, James continued,‘ I hope the King your 
master will aid me; and that we shall, in con- 
cert, do great things for religion :’ proclaiming 
his reliance for aid in his designs on a monarch 
who, at that moment, supported the religious 
establishment by persecution. In a few months 


afterwards, when imitating another part of the | 


policy of Louis XIV., he had established a fund 
for rewarding converts to his religion, he solicited 
pecuniary aid from the Pope for that very am- 
biguous purpose. The nuncio, in answer, de- 
clared the sorrow of his Holiness, at being dis- 
abled by the impoverished state of his treasury 


re-establishment of the Catholic religion in these 
kingdoms ;’ as he had shortly before expressed 
his hope, that the Queen’s pregnancy would 
ensure ‘ the re-establishment of the true religion 
in these kingdoms :’ another term was in familiar 
use at court for the final object of the royal pur- 
suit ; it was called ‘the great work ;’ a phrase 
borrowed from the supposed transmutation of 
metals by the alchemists, which naturally sig- 
nified a total change, and which never could 
have been applied to mere toleration by those 
who were, in system, if not in practice, the most 
intolerant men of an intolerant age. The King 


told the nuncio, that Holland was the main 


obstacle to the establishment of the Catholic 
religion in these kingdoms; and D’Albyville, 
minister at the Hague, declared, that without 
humbling the pride of that republic, there could 
be no hope of the success ‘of the great work.’ 
Two years afterwards, James, after reviewing 
his whole policy and its consequences, delibe- 
rately and decisively avows the extent of his 
own designs. ‘Our subjects opposed our go- 
vernment, from the fear that we should intro- 


duce the orthodox faith, which we were, indeed, | 


labouring to accomplish when the storm began, 
and which we have done in our kingdom of Ire- 
land.’ Mary of Este, during the absence of her 
husband in Ireland, exhorts the papal minister, 
*to earn the glorious title of restorer of the faith 
in the British kingdoms, and declares, that she 
* hopes much from his administration for the re- 
establishment both of religion and the royal 
family.’ Finally, the term * re-establish,’ which 


can refer to no time subsequent to the accession , 


of Elizabeth, had so much become the appro- 
priate term, that Louis XIV. assured the Pope 
of his determination to aid ‘the King of Eng- 
land, and to re-establish the Catholic religion in 
that island.’ None of the most discerning friends 
or opponents of the King seem at this time to 
have doubted that he meditated no less than to 
transfer to his own religion the privileges of an 
established church. Gourville, one of the most 
sagacious men of his age, being asked by the 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, when about to make a 
journey te London, what she should say to the 
King if he enquired about the opinion of his old 


friend Gourville, of his measures for the ‘ re- | 


establishment’ of the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land, begged her to answer, ‘If I were pope, I 
should have excommunicated him for exposing 


all the English Catholics to the risk of being | ‘ - : ; . 
, ~ | been assigned in lots, as it were, of 100 apiece, 


hanged. I have no doubt, that what he sees 
done in France is his model, but the cireum- 
stances are very different. In my opinion, he 
ought to be content with favouring the Catholics 
on every occasion, in order to augment their 
number, and he should leave to his successors 
the care of gradually subjecting England alto- 


gether to the authority of the pope.’ Bossuet, 
the most learned, vigorous, and eloquent of con- 
troversialists,in the great work on the variations 
of the Protestant churches, which he published 
at this critical time, ventured to foretel, that 
the pious efforts of James would speedily be re- 
warded by the reconciliation of the British 
islands with the universal church, and their filial 
submission to the apostolic see.” 

When it is remembered that at this very 


| time the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


by James's sworn brother and ally, had filled 


that the fears which then pervaded the minds 
of the citizens of London were not entirely 
without foundation. In the delineation of 
the various characters that took part in this 
eventful contest, the nice discrimination of 
the historian is seen to great advantage. 


| The following is part of his sketch of Wil- 
to contribute money, notwithstanding * his pater- | 
nal zeal for the promoting, in every way, the | 


liam :— 

“ William, who from the peace of Nimeguen 
wasthe acknowledged chief of the confederacy gra- 
dually forming to protect the remains of Europe, 
had now slowly and silently removed all the 
obstacles to its formation except those which 
arose from the unhappy jealousies of the friends 
of liberty at home, and the fatal progress towards 
absolute monarchy in England. Nothing but 
an extraordinary union of wariness with perse- 
verance, two qualities which he possessed in a 
higher degree, and united in juster proportions 
than perhaps any other man, could have fitted 
him for that incessant, unwearied, noiseless ex- 
ertion which alone suited his difficult situation. 
His mind, naturally dispassionate, became by 
degrees steadfastly and intensely fixed upon the 
single object of his high calling Brilliant only 
on the field of battle; lov — Ly none but a few 
intimate connections; considerate and circum- 


| spect in council ; in the execution of his designs, 


hold even to rashness, and inflexible to the verge of 


| obstinacy, he held his onward course with a quiet 
| and even pace which wore down opposition, out- 


lasted the sallies of enthusiasm, and disappointed 
the subtle contrivances of a refined policy. Good 
sense, which, in so high a degree as his, is one of 
the rarest of human endowments, had full scope 
for its exercise in a mind seldom invaded by the 
disturbing passions of fear and anger. With all 
his determined firmness, no man was ever more 
solicitous not to provoke or keep up needless 
enmity. It is no wonder that he should be in- 
fluenced by this principle in his dealings with 
Charles and James, for there are traces of it 
even in his rare and transient intercourse with 
Louis XIV.” 

We had selected other extracts; but, with 
the exception of the following very characte- 
ristic letter from one who has indeed been 
‘damned to everlasting fame,” we must con- 
clude. It is but just, however, to inform our 
readers, that the portion of this history 
written by the late Sir James Mackintosh 


| extends only to page 358, and ends very 


abruptly. Of the continuation, consisting of 


| nearly 300 pages, it is but justice to say, that, 


both in style, in spirit, and in careful exa- 
mination of historical documents, it forms no 
unworthy sequel to the work to which it is 
attached. ‘The prisoners mentioned in the 
following letter were 800 in number, and by 
express direction of Lord Sunderland had 


to various dependents of the court, that they 
might make as much money as they could by 
selling them as slaves, not to the New Eng- 
land planters, for by them they would have 
been, for religion’s sake, received as brothers, 
but to the West Indian colonists, among 








whom, both from hard labour and the effects 

of the climate, their death was rendered 

almost certain :— 

“ Letter from Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys to His 
Majesty King James II., dated at Taunton, 
Sept. 19, 1685. 

“I most humbly beseech yor Majte to give 
mee leave to lay hould of this opportunitie, by 
my Lord Churchill, to give your Majte an ac. 
count that I have this day finished what was 


| necessary for yo" Maj" service in this place; 
| and begge leave that yo Maj®¢ will be gratiously 

the neighbouring kingdom with scenes of | 
| horror and bloodshed, it may well be believed 


pleased to lett mee referre to my Lord Churehjj] 


| for the particulars ; for I have not as yet per. 


fected my papers soe as to be able to doe it soe 
exactly as my duty to yo™ Maj%®* service re. 
quires. I received yo Majt*s comands, by my 
Lord Sunderland, about the Rebells yor Majte 
designes for transportation ; but I beseech yor 
Maj*€ that I may inform you that each prisoner 
will be worth 102. if not 15/. apiece, and, Sir, 
if y" Maj"© orders them as y" have already de. 
signed, persons that have not suffered in the 
service will run away with the booty, and I am 
sure, Sir, yo" Maj" will be continually per. 
plexed with petitions for recompences for suf. 
ferers, as well as for rewards for sérvants. Sir, 
I hope yo" Majte will pardon this presumption, 
I know it is my duty to obey. I have only 
respited doing any thing, till I know vour Royal 
pleasure is, they should have the men; for 
uppon my allegiance to y°, Sir, I shall never 
trimme in my obedience to y* comands in all 
things. Sir, had not yo? Majt¢ beene pleased 
to declare y* gratious intentions to them that 
served y" in the soldiery, and also to the many 
distressed families ruined by this late Rebellion, 
I durst not have presumed to have given yor 
Maj" this trouble. Sir, I will, when I have the 
hont to kisse yo" Majte* hands, humbly acquaint 
you with all matters yo’ Maj hath been gra- 
tiously pleased to entrust mee w", and doubt 
not, Sir, but to be able to propose a way how to 
gratifie all such as yo" Maj®© shall be pleased 
to thinke deserving of it, wout touching yo! 
Excheq'. I most humbly thro my selfe at yt 
Royall feete, for y" pardon for this presumption, 
wh T was emboldened to by yor Majt«s most 
gratious acceptance of my meane services. Sir, 
I begge leave to inclose some papers of the con- 
fessions and behaviour of those that were exe- 
cuted since my last. I purpose for Bristow on 
Munday, and thence to Wells; and shall not 
dare to trouble yo" Maj© any further ; except 
it be to beseech y® Royall pardon for all the 
misstakes, and crave leave heartily and humbly 
to assure y* Majte [ had rather dye than omitt 
any opportunity wherein I might approve my 
selfe, * Royal Sir, 
“Yor Maj"«s most dutifull 
* And obedient Subject and Serv', 
“ JEFFREYS.” 
“Taunton, 19 Sept. 
“Wade reserves himselfe till he attends yor 
Maj. I have ordered him hence on Munday.” 


Our Town; or, Rough Sketches of Charac- 
ter, Manners, §c. By Peregrine Reedpen. 
2 vols. London: Bentley. 
Tuer: is a great deal of clever Dutch paint- 
ing in these two unpretending volumes. The 
defects, as well as the merits, of the school, 
are, however apparent: the inimitable truth, 
the clear daylight of the picture, the natural 
grouping of the figures, are admirable ; but 
the provoking gre , Which occasionally 
offends, is not wanting. ‘ Our Town’ is a 
clever series of cabinet pictures. It is, how- 
ever, a work difficult to describe—difficult to 
illustrate by extract. We should, perhaps, 
first give a sketch of the town itself, but it is 
brought before us by so faithful a pencil, that 
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anextract would be, necessarily, “ our house,” 
or “ the Doctor’s,”” or some other, and not a 
sample of the infinite variety which charac- 
terized the town, one “irregular row of houses 
following another, some high, some low, like 
a large family of children indiscriminately 
huddled together.” The same may, with equal 
truth, be said of the inhabitants ; but, occa- 
sionally, we meet many of them assembled 
at a party, and here is a tea-table sketch :-— 

“The good folks of our town are, generally, 
people who have one idea, and that in some way 
oranother relates tothemselves. All their topics 
ofconversation are made to turn upon themselves 
and their doings. * 

“The good old lady, Mrs. Thryvewell, has her 
one idea, which is, that nobody in the wide 
world can fatten ducks or cure hams like 
herself. There is the curate, whose idea is, 
that he is a man of science, the first man of 
science of the age; and there is his lady, who has 
an idea that she is the mother of all the pretty 
children that are in the kingdom. There is 
the fox-hunter, whose idea is a combination of 
riding and ‘ fifteen-two and ago.’ There is his 
wife, whose idea is a large family. The little 
doctor’s idea is himself; his wife’s idea is that 
matrimony and happiness are not perfectly syno- 
nymous. 

“There is the ‘head lawyer,’ whose idea is a 
bill of costs, and gentility; his wife, whose idea 
is that a lawyer’s wife, who has to study eco- 
nomy to maintain gentility at the least possible 
outlay, has no sinecure; and his pretty little 
minx of a daughter, whose idea is decidedly that 
she is the prettiest creature in the room and out 
2% °*™ 

“Dr. Slaimour’s idea is money. The fox- 
hunter’s brother has one idea—business. ‘The 
Bishop of Burleigh [a nickname for the school- 
master] has an idea that he is somebody, he 
does not know who, but certainly not himself, 
and that he can write sermons. The bishop’s 
tall wife hath an idea that she is the wife of a 
very clever man. There is the major, whose 
idea is that of hunting. There is the naval 
captain, whose idea is that he is a hero, and a 
very ill-used man. The naval lieutenant’s 
idea is mischief-making, and that he has a very 
pretty wife. The wife of the latter gentle- 
man has an idea that matrimony, though not 
quite what she expected to find it, is better than 
dress-making, and that children are great bores. 
There are four or five gentlemen who have 
property, and spend it in farming. Their idea is 
that they are agriculturists, and consequently 
havea right to be discontented with the country 
and every thing in it but themselves, who are an 
abused and injured class. There are some old 
ladies whose ideas are, that they have pretty 
daughters, and that it is very strange nobody 
marries them.” 

But we must introduce to our readers 
some other important personages, who figure, 
or have figured, in ‘Our Town,’ though not 
present on this occasion: and first, Mrs. 
Dashaway :— 

“What poor Sir John Cam was to Westmin- 
ster, Mrs. Dashaway was to ‘ our town.’ They 


both had their ‘decline and fall.’ 
of the ‘ sacrifices’ they had made—pish !—who 
cared about them? Did ever anybody care 


: oa 
avout sacrifices, or those who made them, after | 
they were made? Mrs. Dashaway and Sir John | 


Cam both told the people they were ungrateful, 


and how could they tell them anything else? | 
viously estaDlished in the world, in equal pro- 


Who ever found out a people that were not un- 
grateful? Mem.—all people are ungrateful 
when they won't do as we wish. But it is better 
hot to anticipate, and we will proceed regularly. 

“Mrs. Dashaway had seen a long and che- 
quered life. Ata very early age—very carly, 





indeed, if her own account be a correct one, she | 


did what all young ladies do if they can—she 
married. As she states, the circumstance hap- 
pened thus. Her first victim was a physician 
in the East India—I beg pardon, the Honourable 
East India Company’s service, who, having ac- 
quired some cash and a liver complaint together, 
arrived in England to get rid of them. He 
there beheld the lovely and innocent Mrs. Dash- 
away, then ‘sweet fifteen,’ and rich in all a 
maiden’s bloom. After a short courtship they 
were united in the bonds of matrimony, and 
they subsequently returned to India, where Mrs. 
Dashaway gave birth to a son, who inherited a 
queer liver from his father, and whose face now 
looks like a shrivelled olive. The physician 
‘went the way of all flesh;’ an East Indian 
climate, a liver complaint, and, to crown all, a 
wife, were too much for him. He endured this 
accumulation of evils about fifteen months— 
enough to prove his heroism beyond a doubt, 
and then resigned his breath without a murmur. 

«« After this ‘ happy release,’ Mrs. Dashaway 
remained some time a young and lovely widow, 
the delight of the élite of Bengal, the idol of 
rajahs and nabobs, the envy of all the women, 
and the death of at least half the men. * * * 
But at length she saw her second husband in the 
tall and graceful person of Mr. Dashaway, with 
whom she fell terribly in love because—he had 
a nose like the Duke of Wellington’s. * * * 

“She ‘made him happy,’ (the reader will 
remember that the lady’s version is here given, ) 
and afterwards gave him ‘two dear delightful 
pledges of her fond affection ;? but, oh! how 
provoking! neither of whom have the Welling- 
ton nose. * * 

“ After the birth of the ‘ pledges,’ Mrs. D. 
and her husband, who was a dignitary of the 
church, returned home, and resided in England 
till ‘death deprived her of her heart’s dearest 
treasure.’ ‘Domestic happiness’ killed Mr. 
Dashaway, that is certain, for Mrs. D. protests 
he never knew anything else; but men will get 
tired even of bliss, inconstant as they are, and 
when the honey surfeits us, what can we do 
better than fly from the hive? Poor Mrs. D. 
was again a widow, and, alas! she remained so.” 

We need not add, that the popular version 
of this story differs in many important par- 
ticulars. Another clever sketch is of the 
Professor : 

“ The next house to the ¢riajuncta in unam is 
old, and out of repair, and has been the scene 
of some curious pranks while it was occupied 
by the late inhabitant. The father of this 
personage was a truly respectable, and much 
respected character, who, although filling a 
humble situation in our town, was universally 
esteemed for his unassuming manners and his 
integrity, as well as for his benevolent kindness 
to the poor. He was for many years the parish 
clerk, for which he received the small stipend 
of twenty pounds per annum, with a small sum 
for the office of parish schoolmaster. In the 
latter office he had the privilege of educating 
such of the children of the town whose parents 
would send them to his academy, and for which 
he was content with a lesser sum than was taken 


| at the ‘head school,’ then kept by the father 
were both exalted, both for a time idolized, and 
Both talked | 


of our present curate. In course of time he 
had saved a considerable sum from his earn- 
ings, and with the advice and concurrence of 
his neighbours he opened a boarding-school, 
which, during along series of years was very 
successful, and he finally left his academy to 
his youngest son, and divided his property be- 
tween the latter, and two brothers who were pre- 


portions. ‘These two young men were tolerably 
prosperous, and very respectable. 

“ We will leave them to their fate, and turn 
our attention tothe younger brother. When 
the old gentleman departed this life, this his 





favourite son was appointed by the authorities 
to the vacant office of parish clerk, which, for a 
short time he filled. It was not, however, to 
his taste ; he was a very different person to his 
father, and ‘had a soul above buttons.’ Parish 
clerk indeed! About this time, too, he dis- 
covered that he wanted a wife, and immediately 
began his search. But there was no young lady 
in or near our town with whom he could form 
a matrimonial alliance. The secret of this was, 
that he looked rather higher than his rank in 
life and pretentions seemed to warrant, and 
when he made love to any of the damsels who 
were supposed likely to have fortune, they tit- 
tered, and cried ‘ Amen.’ 

“The only chance he had was to go where he 
was not known, and thither he went accord- 
ingly. He engaged an usher to conduct the 
duties of his establishment in his absence, hired 
a black servant to wait upon himself on his 
journey, borrowed a gig and horse to carry both, 
and off he started, by easy stages, to that mart 
for the disposal of hearts—Bath.”’ 


The remainder of the story is well told. 
But there are gala days upon occasions, even 
in ‘Our Town,’ and the chapter, headed, 
‘Delicate Pleasures for susceptible Minds,’ 
gives an account of one of these, which may 
coarsely be called, pig-killing. There is a 
great deal of quiet humour in this story, but 
the writer should have followed the tragic 
usage of our neighbours, and permitted the 
last sad act to have been done off the stage. 
Here are a few speculations and incidents : 

«In ‘ our town’ pig-rearing and pig-killing 
are the principal objects of a man’s life. The 
same may be said of our county. It seems as 
if man was born for no other purpose than to 
make hog’s flesh. The instant they are at 
liberty to act for themselves, they follow the 
example of their forefathers and cultivate bacon. 
A man takes his wife and his pig together, they 
flourish together, are nourished one as much as 
the other, and both go into the straw together. 
The difference in the last proceeding is some- 
what striking, to be sure, and it can hardly be 
said whether the balance is in favour of the 
woman or the pig. The former has, as every- 
body knows, no very easy time of it; the latter, 
when he gets into the straw, gets on his funeral- 
pile, in which his bristles, not his flesh, are 
burned to ashes. His troubles are over; but 
nobody knows where a wife’s troubles will end. 
The pig has paid the debt of nature; but a wife 
has so many debts of nature to pay! * * * 

“ Pig-killing is a sort of jubilee for those who 
have it on their own premises. It is an event. 
We feel that we are men of substance and im- 
portance in the eyes of our townsmen, on that 
day at least. Everybody hears of it—the pig 
takes care of that; and if the pig happen to be 
a good one, and the strong beer is also good, 
it will stand a chance of being proclaimed all 
over the place that same night by the butcher, 
who never fails to promote your honour and 
glory by his bacchanalian shouts and rhodo- 
montades. He will talk of it, too, the next day, 
for then he comes to ‘ cut up’ the defunct, and, 
as a matter of right, he has his second edition of 
strong beer and bread and cheese. Away he 
goes again sounding the trumpet of your fame, 
and everybody knows how great you are. Ob- 
serve, that no man is or can be great in our 
town who does not make his own pork and 
bacon. Pig-feeding is greatness. * * * The 
principal object of this day’s proceedings is 
in the fore-court of his stye, and is very rest- 
less. He is very hungry, too, not having had 
any food since yesterday morning, for it is 
considered bad management to feed a pig for 
twenty-four hours previous to his death. The 
only torture the animal cares for is heartlessly 
inflicted just before the close of his life, He 
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is staring about in great surprise at the assem- 
blage before him, and wonders what it means. 
Still more does he wonder why he is not fed. 
That is strange. * * * He grunts petulantly, 
smells to the empty trough, and turns away in 
an agony. * * * The unhappy pig then runs 
into his sleeping-apartment, in which his bed 
lies all strewed about hither and thither by his 
tumblings and tossings of the last night, pro- 
duced by his unusual fasting. He takes a me- 
lancholy look at the scene of his watchfulness, 
as if he deplored the disarrangement of the bed, 
and despaired of ever making it comfortable 
again. Poor fellow! he little knows that he has 
pressed his pillow for the last time! Then a 
certain sensation of pain, caused by the collaps- 
ing of his stomach, reminds him of the want of 
food. He squeaks his anguish. He takes up 
an ear of straw in his mouth, rejects it as having 
no nourishment, and runs out once more to the 
vessel which has so often afforded him a com- 
fortable meal; but there is nothing in it. It is 
as empty as himself. He puts his nose under 
it, and tries to lift it up; he turns it over in a 
pet, and mounts his fore-feet upon it to look 
over the rails of his stye. * * * 

“ We will take a brief survey of the butcher, 
who is the ‘head pig-killer’ of ‘our town,’ and 
is deserving of some little notice. He stands 
unrivalled in his art, and he seems to know it. 
There are others in the place who destroy pigs 
occasionally; but John Dobbs says they only 
‘ murders 'em.’ * * * He is about fifty-five or 
fifty-six years of age, wrinkled and furrowed in 


his face, black and profuse in beard, keen in his | 


eye, low in his forehead, shaggy in eyebrows, 
and clean in his hands and dress. 
a sort of close jacket and ‘ overalls’ of white 
duck. I speak of the dress that is worn only 
on ‘killing-days,’ for he has two occupations. 
Pig-killing is not a permanent employment, the 
summer puts an end to it, and Dobbs fills up 
the interim by aiding the ‘ head-bricklayer’ as a 
labourer. From the end of March to the end 
of September the pigs have a respite, unless it 
be a few porkers, young tender things about 
two score, and fit to roast,—these are sometimes 


seduced into plumpness, and ‘ nipped in the | 
e | 


bud’ in the hottest weather. * * 

“To go back to the pig. The animal seems 
to be in a state of considerable 
He regards Dobbs with an instinctive dread. 
The wily old fellow has a piece of cord in his 
hand, which has a noose at one end, intended 
to catch the pig by the upper jaw, on which, if 
the noose be dextrously passed over, it is securely 
held by the tusks. Dobbs now advances to- 
wards the stye; the pig stares—he puts one leg 
over the rails; the pig wonders what he means. 


Dobbs gets the other leg over ; the pig considers | 
himself in bad company, and retreats within | 
his sleeping apartment, looking at the butcher | 
as if he wished him in—any place but where | 


he is. 

“Dobbs next tries to coax him out by gentle 
means. He calls out ‘chuck, chuck’ several 
times in an insinuating tone, but it won't do; 
the pig is suspicious. John Dobbs next begins 
to rattle the trough, as if he intended to feed 
his victim. ‘This is a tempting sound, and 
draws the pig’s head to the door of his dormi- 
tory, from whence he espies the cheat, and turns 
back in sheer disgust. Dobbs tries again in 
vain: the pig is satisfied there is something 
wrong intended, else why deceive him? There 
is no alternative now but to go inte his den and 
dislodge him. Dobbs enters and coaxes the 
hapless swine to come out; the pig sticks his 
tail up in a corner with a dogged air that seems 
to say, ‘ I'll see you —— first.’ 

“A boy is ordered next to jump over the 


. . * . | 
rails of the stye to ‘ huck him out,’ while old 


Dobbs cunningly places himself by the side of 
the door so as not to be seen by his victim, hold- 





The latter is | 


excitement. | 


| truth loves to conceal herself. 


ing the noose ready to slip over his nose as he 
comes out. Now the pig rushes forth; the 
noose faces him—he cannot avoid it, out he must 
go, for the boy is taking great liberties with his 
tail: the noose comes nearer; the pig is in 
despair; he raises his head, and the slip-knot 
is just on his nose; he drops his head again 
with great dexterity, and slips away under the 
rope. ‘Never mind,’ exclaims Dobbs, ‘I ’Il 
have ee presently.’ 

“The boy is now stationed at the door of the 
bedchamber to prevent the pig from re-entering. 
Dobbs tries to insinuate himself into his good 


graces. He scratches his back, and talks smoothe | 


ly. No, no!—the pig remembers that he rattled 


the trough without putting anything in it; he | 
has no faith in man, and he is certain that John | 
The butcher tries to pass 


Dobbs is a villain. 
over the noose suddenly, but the pig is not to 
be taken by surprise, and cannot understand 
why such ungentlemanlike treatment should be 
offered him—he will not be ‘led by the nose’ 
by any man. Dobbs finds he has a queer cus- 
tomer, and loses patience; he rapidly repeats 
his attempts, which are defeated, and he and 
the pig dance round the stye, and across it, at 
a great rate for some minutes. This round is 


certainly to the advantage of the pig, who has | 
| country. 


completely winded his antagonist. 

“ Dobbs is vexed, and begins to swear. The 
pig begins to squeak loud enough to deafen us 
all. Dobbs stands before him, and looks him in 
the face with an air of desperation. The pig 
thinks him the most ill-looking fellow he ever 
saw, and turns his back to him. Dobbs pre- 
pares to seize him by one of his ears, intending 
to force the noose upon him. He makes a dart 
at the ear—the pig gets away; another attempt 
meets the same success, and the pig and the 
butcher finally face each other, both bobbing 
from side to side and up and down as the noose 
approaches the nose and is avoided. At length 
it is plain the pig must be caught: he has no 
chance—all is over—on it must go. He plunges 
despairingly between the butcher's legs ; up go 
his heels, and Dobbs descends in a sitting pos- 
ture amid the wet and filthy mire of the stye. 
The boy is knocked down in the mud, and 
Dobbs rolls over him. The pig regains his 


| tenement.” 


We could give a dozen more extracts from 
these volumes, quite equal in truth and hu- 
mour to the above; but we shall content 
ourselves with recommending the work itself 


| to all who have a relish for this sort of Dutch 


painting, and are not over-refined, or super- 
latively delicrte. 


Lays and Legends of various Nations. Part I. 


Germany. London : 


Cowie. 


By W. J. ‘Thoms. 


Tuere are those who affect to despise legen- 


| dary lore, who deem that nothing is worthy 


of examination but what can be measured by 
the rule and square ; nothing deserving re- 
gard, of which the useful result is not imme- 
diately discoverable. Such men are in ge- 
neral shallow pretenders, whose science con- 
sists in the power of using learned names, 
and conjuring with algebraic signs,—men to 


whom the world of matter is everything, and | 
To examine | 


the world of mind nothing. 
fiction is fully as much the business of the 
philosopher as to investigate truth—in fact, it 
is identical with it, for fiction is but the veil, 
woven by the hand of fancy, behind which 
The legen- 
dary history of a nation is the recital of the 
elements that formed the character of that 
nation ; it contains the first rude attempts to 
explain natural phenomena, the traditions of 











its early history, and the moral principles 
popularly adopted as the rules for reward 
and punishment; and generally the legends 
of a people may be regarded as embodying 
the popular habits of thought and popular 
motives of action. Akenside attributes our 
admiration of fiction to love of knowledge:— 
Hence, finally, by night 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 

Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 

Breathing astonishment, of witching rhymes 

And evil spirits; of the death-bed call 

To him who robb’d the widow, and devour’d 
The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet souls 

Risen from the grave, to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal’d; of shapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and waye 

The torch of hell around the murderer's bed. 

In these lines are enumerated most of the 
circumstances likely to have afforded foun- 
dation for local fictions; nor are those that 
furnish the base for national fictions different 
so much in kind as in degree. 


Considering fiction as one of the modes in 


| which mind is developed, we do not think it 


strange that the general outline of the tale 
found to be popular in one country, should 
have astriking resemblance to that of another 
In general, a popular fiction may 
be regarded as the theory by which the 
vulgar attempt to account for surprising cir- 
cumstances. For instance, in the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence, guilt is found to 
be followed by punishment in this life; a 
glaring exception appears—an atrocious cri- 
minal lives a life of splendour, goes down to 
the grave in apparent peace, and is buried 
with all the pomp that feathers, crape, and 
white linen can bestow. The vulgar at once 
embody their foregone conclusion ; they tell 
you of the ghastly spectres that haunted the 
sinner’s bed, of the sounds of woe that are 
heard from his unhonoured tomb, and of the 
appearance of his troubled spirit near the 
scenes of his worst crimes. Physical pheno- 
mena need not be mentioned, for they un 
questionably furnished the greater part of 
the mythology of every nation. Let us take, 
however, a circumstance of ordinary life, 
and perhaps none better can be found than 
that of Whittington and his Cat; Mr. Keight- 
ley hesitates about pronouncing the similar 
Danish and Persian legends independent 
fictions ; Mr. Thoms seems inclined to assign 
them a common original. Now, we have no 
doubt that the several tales may be wholly 
distinct inventions: there never was a man 
who rose from poverty to great riches, that 
did not afford exercise to the inventive fancy 
of his neighbours : all, then, we have to ac- 
count for, is the selection of the cat as the 
means of fortune. This has been explained 
by the recent investigations of the French 
naturalists, which have proved that the ty 
of our domestic cat is not the common wild 
cat of Europe and Asia, but the “ felis mani- 
culata” of Upper Egypt, or rather Nubia, 
an animal very rare in its native country. 
Consequently, the domestic cat must have 
been, at one time, the most valuable of ani- 
mals in the countries where it is now 80 
common. It was so valued by the Egyptians 
that they embalmed its body; and we all re- 
member the Welch law, which sentenced the 
person who killed his neighbour's cat to 4 
fine of as much corn as would cover the 
body of the cat, suspended by its tail, with 
its nose touching the ground. 

But though the same fictions in substance 
may be found in countries the most remote, 
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yet the circumstances of time, place, and 
national character lend them a peculiar co- 
louring, which at once marks the age and 
nation to which they belong. There is a 
Persian story of a criminal, who, after con- 
demnation, astounded the court by confess- 
ing a catalogue of crimes that made the hairs 
ofthe hearers stand an end. “ And have you 
never in your life performed a virtuous 
action?” asked the judge. “O yes,” replied 
the wretch, with great eagerness, “I once 
killed a Turk!” Now, the same story is told 
in each of these three kingdoms; but, in 
England, the man, whom to murder was 
counted as a virtue, is a gamekeeper,—in 
Scotland an exciseman,—and in Ireland a 
tithe-proctor. 

We have made these few observations 
simply to show that the collection and in- 
vestigation of popular fictions is not learned 
trifling, or what Horace would call “labo- 
rious idleness; but we rest not content 
with such limited grounds of defence ; the 
faculty of imagination deserves cultivation 
as much as the faculty of reason, and its 
functions are not less important in the intel- 
lectual world. We possess not merely the 
power of conceiving and comparing objects, 
but also the power of forming them into new 
combinations—* of forming, at our will, with 
a sort of delegated omnipotence, not a single 
universe merely, but a new and varied yni- 
verse, with every succession of our thought.” 
“Such,” continues Dr. Brown, “ are the 
sublime functions of imagination. But we 
must not conceive, merely because they are 
sublime, that they comprehend the whole 
office of imagination, or even its most im- 
portant uses. It is of far more importance 
to mankind, as it operates in the common 
offices of life,—in those familiar feelings of 
every hour, which we never think of refer- 
ring to any faculty, or of estimating their 
value in reference to other classes of feel- 
ings.” ‘This is a power which should not be 
allowed to wither in neglect, but there are 
many writers on education by whom it is not 
merely contemned, but actually proscribed. 
“Children,” says Rousseau, “ should not be 
allowed to read fables and fairy tales, be- 
cause such works habituate their mind to 
falsehood.” 

Now, even the child that knows no better 

Than to interpret by the letter, 

The story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull; 
and skulls still more uncommon have they 
who “interpret by the letter” the paradoxes 
of this splendid but erratic genius. The very 
words he uses condemn his theory, for fic- 
tions are not falsehoods; they are truths, 
the comprehension of which is facilitated 
by the aid of imagination. We more than 
doubt the propriety of the edict that has 
banished from the nursery the old favour- 
ites of our childhood, Cinderella, and Whit- 
tington, and Jack the Giant-killer, and the 
Envious Sisters; the substitutes for them 
convey, indeed, more knowledge of the 
world, but that is the very thing we should 
most wish to avoid; life, with its stern reali- 
ties, will all too soon teach the young to 
change affections for calculation, and substi- 
tute reason for impulse. 

We shall always gladly receive such works 
as that of Mr. Thoms; itis a selection made 
with taste, and illustrated by learning, with- 
out pedantry. 





CONSUMPTION, 

Pathological Anatomy. Fasc. I. Iilustra- 
tions of Tubercle. By R. Carswell, M.D. 
On the Inhalation of Iodine and Conium in 

Tubercular Phthisis. By Sir Charles Seu- 

damore, M.D. F.R.S. 

{Second Notice.] 

TuBercces are not confined to the human 
species. Most of the monkeys and apes which 
die in our menageries fall victims to true con- 
sumptive disease, and these bodies may be 
seen studding their lungs, liver, spleen, and 
several other organs. M. Royer Collard, in 
opening the body of a lion that had died at 
the Jardin des Plantes, found the lungs to 
contain numerous tubercles. M. Dupuy as- 
certained their existence to be not at all un- 
usual in horses: in the hog, they pretty fre- 
quently occur, and may be found in various 
parts of the body, as well as in the lungs, 
often mixed with the hydatids, or transpa- 
rent vesicles, the developement of which, in 
these animals, is known by the common de- 
nomination of measles. In the ox, too, 
tubercles present themselves, and M. Andral 
mentions, that M. Larry had sent him a rib of 
beef, in which was around cavity, containing 
a tubercular mass of the size of a large cherry. 
Their existence in rabbits isa matter of daily 
observation ; and, as these unfortunate ani- 
mals have supplied subjects for experiment 
in numerous other physiological and patho- 
logical questions, so have they been exten- 
sively used in this, and the result of such ex- 
periments, we believe, has been, that it is in 
our power, by a certain course of regimen, to 
generate these productions in the textures of 
a rabbit to all appearance perfectly healthy 
previous to being placed under artificial cir- 
cumstances. On this very interesting point 
we have reason to think that Dr. Townsend, 
the excellent translator of Andral’s ‘ Patho- 
logical Anatomy,’ has, for some time, been 
engaged in a course of experimental inquiry, 
and, we hope, before long, that science may 
be enriched by the results of his labours. In 
some other animals, tubercles also occur. 
Sheep are subject to them; most of the par- 
rots In our menageries perish by tubercular 
disease, and in the museum at Alfort may be 
seen the liver of a turkey studded with tuber- 
cles. 

‘Lhese facts we have stated as introductory 
to the second part of our subject—viz., an 
inquiry into the causes that generate or pre- 
dispose to tuberculous depositions ; and, it is 
evident that, in doing so, we at once consi- 
derably simplify the question by eliminating 
the far greater number of external modifying 
causes to which man, in civilized life, is sub- 
ject, and which, though their power cannot, 
for a moment, be doubted, are yet not essen- 
tial tothe production of the disease. Now, in 
the cases referred to, the animals have either 
been transported from a hot to a cold climate, 
where they are deprived of liberty and exer- 
cise, as is the case with monkeys and parrots ; 
or confined in damp places without sun, and 
almost without air, as cows, pigs, and house- 
rabbits ; or exposed to constant alternations 
of cold and heat, or violent and constrained 
exercise, as the horse. But these animals 
are never known, in their wild state, to evince 
any symptoms of the disease ; therefore, we 
have a certain number of causes clearly 
marked as capable of producing it: conse- 
quently, the avoidance of these causes is 
evidently indicated as the first and most ne- 





cessary step to those who are threatened with 
this formidable malady. It is remarkable 
that the dog, though more under the influ- 
ence of human control than any of the above- 
mentioned animals, and more completely 
subdued to an artificial mode of existence, has 
never, as far as we know, been found affected 
with tubercles. This can only be accounted 
for by the far greater liberty with which he 
is allowed to exercise his limbs, and the free- 
dom with which he enjoys the sun and air. 
Therestare all more or ae confined, checked, 
and placed under the influence of depressing 
circumstances, the effect of which is to pro- 
duce those primary changes in the constitu- 
tion of the blood, from which we have shown 
the deposition of tubercles to result. 

But man not only suffers from all these 
causes, sudden variations of temperature, 
forced and violent exertions, deprivation of 
natural exercise, cold, damp, imperfect nutri- 
tion, &c., to which beasts are liable; he is 
exposed to others, peculiar to hims»'f and 
resulting from the modes of life cons .ovut 
on civilization, and the exercise of ce t-in 
arts, trades, or manufactures, to which: it gives 
rise. He dwells in close, low, and shut-up 
situations—he inhabits crowded cities—he 
inhales an atmosphere thickened with smoke 
and dust, and rendered irritating by the pre- 
sence of noxious vapours, or foreign substances 
in a minute state of division—he frequents 
thronged assemblies, and over-heated rooms 
—he exerts himself in “wordy warfare,” 
straining his lungs, and imposing upon his 
respiratory system efforts of which it is in- 
capable—he hurries away, excited and over- 
wrought—bathed in perspiration, he faces the 
cutting blast, or the driving sleet—attending 
only to the storm which still rages within, he 
disregards that from without, or, concentrated 
on some great intellectual effort, he neglects 
the precautions necessary for keeping the cor- 
poreal instrument in repair. The flush of 
excitement is succeeded by the hectic glow, 
and the triumph of the mind entails the de- 
struction of the body :— 

The fiery spirit, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed its tenement of clay. 
Numerous trades tend more or less directly 
to the production of this disease, but princi- 
pally those in which the workman is obliged 
to breathe an atmosphere loaded with a fine 
dust, which, penetrating with the air into his 
lungs, becomes lodged on the surface of the 
very sensitive lining membrane of the pas- 
sages; and, constantly accumulating, acts as 
a never-ceasing cause of irritation.t Bakers, 
hair-powder makers, and workers in feather 
stores, present a large number of weakly, 
white-faced, and unhealthy-looking indivi- 
duals, with soft, flabby flesh, and a tendency 
to a short, teazing cough. In stone-cutting, 
the particles conveyed being sharp spicule, 
of higher mechanical powers of irritation, 
their effects are, proportionally, more violent, 
and ulcerations of the membrane, with per- 
forations of small vessels, and consequent 
spitting of blood, are often in them the first 
warnings of impending danger. The point- 
ing of needles has long been distinguished 
for its great fatality to those employed; and 
though, in this particular instance, scientific 





“+ The ‘ Annales a’Hygiene Publique’ for January, 
contains a paper full of interest, on the influence of 





different occup in p ‘ing Phthisis, by Dr. 
Lombard, of Geneva. Our limits prevent us doing 
more than referring to t. 
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humanity has suggested a preservation in the 
employment of magnetic mouth-pieces, which 
should attract the fine metallic particles on 
their approach to the lungs, we understand 
that their use has actually been rejected by 
workmen, to whom it was proposed, on the 
grounds that, if the danger were diminished, 
the numbers who went to the trade would be 
greater, and the wages consequently less! 
Employments that tend much to induce a 
stooping and contracted position of the chest, 
are also amongst the causes that induce this 
disease, by preventing the free dilatation of 
the lungs, and M. Maygrier even cautions 
ladies against spending too much of their 
time in knitting stockings. But, perhaps, 
amongst the fair sex, there is nothing so fre- 
quently productive or promotive of consump- 
tion as that fashionable state of semi-nudity 
(by a singular solecism called full dress) in 
which they attend balls, and the utter reck- 
lessness with which they expose their fragile 
forms after the heat, and excitement, and ex- 
haustion of the dance, to the blast of the 
night-wind, “ deadly and chill.” There are 
numerous other causes to which our space 
does not even permit us an allusion, and 
which, besides, are rather of a nature to re- 
quire the interference of the physician, than 
to be guarded against by ordinary precau- 
tions ; but we think we have seen such clear 
evidence of the possibility of consumption 


being communicated, especially to members | 


of the same family, and this opinion is so ge- 
nerally admitted by medical men of the 
highest authority, that we feel it proper to 
notice this source of the disease; particularly 
as the simple remedy of avoiding the use of 
the same bed with the patient, more especi- 
ally when suffering under night perspirations, 
may be considered as nearly a sufficient pre- 
servative against this very limited contagion.+ 
M. Louis, indeed, in an ingenious little essay, 
the object of which was to disprove the ge- 
neral idea respecting hereditary predisposi- 
tion to disease, mentions a case in which 
consumption seems to have been induced, by 
travelling for some time in a close carriage 
with a person labouring under an open ulcer 
of the lungs; and we do not think it impos- 
sible, that breathing air continually impreg- 
nated with fresh exhalations from the diseased 
surface, may have had some such effect: but 
M. Louis pushes his theory too far, when he 
asserts, that contagion is sufficient to account 
for the disease attacking many members of 
the same family, inasmuch as cases are suffi- 
ciently common in which the individuals 
have been attacked, though, for a consider- 
able time previous, in very different and re- 
mote situations. We must content ourselves 
with these observations as to the causes of con- 
sumption, though an immense number of facts 
might yet be adduced confirmatory of the 
positions we have laid down, as well as illus- 
trative of the influence of age, temperament, 
sex, climate, season of year, nature of diet, 


&c., and the dangers to be apprehended | 


from extreme nervous exhaustion, and the 
occurrence of other maladies. 
we dwell on the important improvements in 





+ Dr. Lombard endeavours to disprove the idea of 
contagion, by showing that the number of nurses and 
other persons engaged about the consumptive wards 
of hospitals in Paris, Strasburg, and Geneva, who have 
afterwards fallen victims to the disease, is actually less 
than the average number of persons dying of it in 
ordinary employments. It is evident this proves nothing 
respecting the degree of proximitygfrom which we 
apprehend danger. 


Neither can | 


the mode of ascertaining the state of the | 
Iungs by percussion, and the use of the ste- | 
thoscope, for which medical science is in- 
debted to Auenbrugger and Laennec. Space 
only remains for speaking as to the remedial 
means proper to be employed, and the | 
hopes of cure which they hold out. Taken | 
in its early stages, previous to the enlarge- 
ment, the softening, and the discharge of the 
tubercles, we have little hesitation in saying 
that, by a careful and regulated mode of living 
—by a prudent abstinence from all the | 
exciting causes to which we have alluded | 
—by a change of residence to a mild and | 
equable climate t—and the use of a few reme- 
dial agents, the progress of the disease 
may, in a great number of cases, be inde- 
finitely prolonged, and even the disease 
itself, in some instances, eradicated. But 
once the tubercles have suppurated and opened 
for themselves a way into the bronchial pas- 
sages, matters are no longer the same: we 
have an ulcer in a part which we cannot place 
at rest—an irritable surface, from which we 
cannot exclude a constantly repeated irrita- 
tion. These are among the true reasons of 
the difficulty of affording any effectual relief 
in this disease; were it not for them, there 
appears no cause why an ulcer in the lungs 
should not be cured with equal facility as 
an ulcer of the leg. But the constant action, 
and the constant irritation, exercise such 
baneful influence, and are so completely be- 
yond our power to check or control, that the 
most prudent physicians look almost in de- 
spair on this stage of the disease ; and, hope- 
less of rescuing from death, think only of 
those alleviating and palliative means, which 
may serve to “gently smooth the way.” 

A cure, however, is sometimes effected, 
even after the tubercle has been expectorated 
and the cavity formed, by a natural process 
of contraction, which draws together, by de- 
grees, the sides of the cavity, until it at last 
ceases to exist, and its place is merely marked 
by a puckered scar on the surface. Such a 
process has been noticed by Laennec, but he 
imputes it solely to the power of nature, and 
does not say that we possess any means of 
hastening or assisting its completion. It seems 
to be the only favourable termination of tuber- 
cular disease with which he was acquainted, 
but Andral mentions another—viz., by the 
re-absorption of the tubercles, though he 
merely conjectures that this was taking place 
from having observed “some tuberculous 
masses, of a singular form, furrowed with a 
groove, and looking as though the centre had 
been removed.” Dr. Carswell speaks with 
more certainty on this point, and describes 
the steps of this process, in which, the fluid 
parts of the tubercle being removed, its saline 
constituents remain, and form minute spiculz, 








which, by their sharpness, ulcerate a way for 
themselves into the bronchi, whence they are 
removed by expectoration, constituting the 
calcareous or gritty particles, often observed 
in the sputa of patients, principally such as 
are advanced in years. He also states, that 
he had, as was before done by Jenner, and 











+ Of the good effects to be derived from a sojourn in 
milder climes, if resorted to in the incipient stages of 
the disease, we have seen the happiest proofs, but want 
of room prevents our speaking more at large on this 
subject, which, besides, will be found treated in a man- 
ner sufficiently popular for general readers in the vo- 
lumes of Doctors Carter, Clark, Johnson, &c., in addi- 
tion tgwhich, we may recommend the very entertain- 
ing ‘ Diary’ of Mr. Matthews, and the accurate notes 
of Mrs, Starke. 





since by Dr. Barron, produced tubercles jn 
the liver of the rabbit, and afterwards ob. 
served their complete removal by absorption 
and excretion. Now, to ensure this end, jg 
the great object of Sir Charles Scudamore’s 
treatment, and it is evidently a rational 
attempt thus to imitate the steps that nature 
has pointed out. The means he employs 
are, the inhalation of the vapour of warm 
water, medicated with iodine and tincture of 
hemlock, together with general attention to 
diet, regimen, and the use of a few internal 
remedies, principally slight tonics and ape- 
rients. This again is rational. Inhalation js 
consonant with the obvious principle of ap- 
plying the remedy to the seat of the disease 
—so obvious, indeed, that the attempt has 
been made by numberless practitioners, and 
with almost every species of vapour or gas, 
Mascagni has declared, that “if ever we find 
aremedy for consumption, it will be one of 
those which can be applied to the lungs by 
means of inhalation.” The humid and sul- 
phurous air of Vesuvius has been recom- 
mended by physicians, even as far back as the 
days of Galen; and, it is said, with much 
success: others have been equally fortunate 
with an air pure and dry : the atmosphere of 
a cow-house did a great deal for Reid and 
Beddoes; so did a habitation on the sea-shore 
for Russel: oxygen was tried by Fourcroy, 
and carbonic acid by Withering, Perceval, and 
Miihry : Baglivi recommended standing over 
freshly turned-up earth, and Laennec thought 
there was virtue in strewing a room with 
sea-weed: one physician found that the 
workmen in coal-mines were free from this 
disease, and another extended the exemption 
to the manufacturers of sulphuric acid: the 
vapours of frankincense and gum styrax re- 
ceive a high character from Mead —tar 
fumigation is a specific with Sir Alexander 
Crichton: finally, prussic acid is the sugges- 
tion of M. Desportes, chlorine of M. Gannal, 
and iodine, though not originally proposed 
by Sir Charles Scudamore, is yet indebted to 
him for its fullest and fairest trial. 

A single glance at the number of remedies 
recounted, (and the listmight with facility be 
extended to twenty times the length,) speaks 
volumes for their effects; and, we protest, 
we have been too often disappointed in 
the use of others, recommended with equal 
strenuousness, to feel very sanguine as to the 
powers ofthisnew agent. We admit, however, 
that it has peculiar claims to attention from 
its efficacy in stimulating the absorbent sys- 
tem, and so causing the removal of morbid 
productions, and unnatural secretions. From 
the temperature also, at which it rises in va- 
pour, and the readiness with which it may 
be diluted with the steam of warm water to 
any desired degree, peculiar facilities are 
offered for its exhibition. The sedative 
effects of the hemlock, with which it is 
combined, may probably be useful in allay- 
ing irritability. Some of the cases related by 
Sir Charles Scudamore are in the highest 
degree gratifying, and their happy termina- 
tion, we frankly confess, is what we should 
not have anticipated. He assures us, that 
“he has related them with the strictest fide- 
lity, and in every instance studied rather to 
understate the results than the contrary. 
We can only add, in his own words, that his 
“mode of treating tubercular phthisis has 
been crowned with a success greater than 
could have been expected,” and join him in 
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the earnest hope, that it may receive from the 


profession at large such a full and dispassion- 

ate consideration, as is suited to its impor- 

tance, and that their testimony as to its merits 

may prove concurrent with his own. 

The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life. 
By Allan Cunningham. Vol. III. London: 
Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


We were last week able to give only one of 
the new poems with which the editor has 
enriched his collection of Burns’s works. 
Without further preamble, we now extract 
another, and the pleasant note appended to it. 
To John Taylor. 
With Pegasus upon a day, 
Apollo weary flying, 
Through frosty hills the journey lay, 
On foot the way was plying. 
Poor slip-shod giddy Pegasus 
Was but a sorry walker ; 
To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
To get a frosty calker. 
Obliging Vulcan fell to work, 
Threw by his coat and bonnet, 
And did Sol’s business in a crack ; 
Sol paid him with a sonnet. 
Ye Vulcan’s sons of Wanlockhead, 
Pity my sad disaster ; 
* Pegasus is poorly shod— 
*ll pay you like my master. 
Rosert Burns. 

Ramages,3 o'clock, (no date.) 

“To John Brown, Esq., Ayr, the admirers of 
Burnsare indebted for this very singular petition 
and the following explanation. The Poet, it 
seems, during one of his journeys over his ten 
parishes as an exciseman, had arrived at Wan- 
lockhead on a winter day, when the roads were 
slippery with ice, and Jenny Geddes (or Peg 
Nicholson) kept her feet with difficulty. The 
blacksmith of the place was busied with other 
pressing matters in the forge, and could not 
spare time for ‘ frosting’ the shoes of the Poet's 
mare, and it is likely he would have proceeded 
on his dangerous journey had he not bethought 
himself of propitiating the son of Vulcan with 
verse. He called for pen and ink, wrote these 
verses to John Taylor, a person of influence in 
Wanlockhead ; and when he had done, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Sloan, who accompanied 
him, endorsed it in prose in these words :—* J. 
Sloan’s best compliments to Mr. Taylor, and it 
would be doing him and the Ayrshire Bard a 
particular favour, if he would oblige them in- 
stanter with his agreeable company. The road 
has been so slippery that the riders and the brutes 
were equally in danger of getting some of their 
bones broken. For the Poet, his life and limbs 
are of some consequence to the world ; but for 
poor Sloan, it matters very little what may be- 
come of him. The whole of this business is to 
ask the favour of getting the horses’ shoes sharp- 
ened.” On the receipt of this, Taylor spoke to 
the smith ; the smith flew to his tools, sharpened 
the horses’ shoes, and, it is recorded, lived thirty 
years to say he had never been ‘ weel paid but 
ance, and that was by a poet, who paid him in 
money, paid him in drink, and paid him in 
Verse,’ ” 

Among the rest, the Heron ballads are 
Most conspicuous ; but, being merely elec- 
tion squibs, they will hardly be interesting to 
the English reader, except as completing the 
collection, There is also a strange and rather 
coarse eclogue, the satire of which is launched 
against Mrs. Riddel. Out of love to the poet's 
memory we will not extract this, though out 
of justice we cannot let it pass without com- 
ment. We will draw upon the notes for an 
original letter addressed to Colonel Mitchell, 
Wherein Burns pleads to be removed to a 
somewhat less arduous situation: — 

“Sir,—I shall not fail to wait on Captain 





Riddel to-night—I wish and pray that the God- 


dess of Justice herself would appear to-morrow 
among our Hon. Gentlemen, merely to give them 
a word in their ear, that ‘mercy to the thief is 
injustice to the honest man.’ For my part, I 
have galloped over my ten parishes these four 
days, until this moment that I am just alighted, 
or rather, that my poor jackass-skeleton of a 
horse has let me down ; for the miserable devil 
has been on his knees half a score of times within 
the last twenty miles, telling me in his own way, 
* Behold, am not I thy faithful jade of a horse, 
on which thou hast ridden these many years !” 
In short, Sir, I have broke my horse’s wind, and 
almost broke my own neck, besides some injuries 
in a part that shall be nameless, owing to a hard 
hearted stone fora saddle. I find that every 
offender has so many great men to espouse his 
cause, that I shall not be surprised if I am com- 
mitted to the stronghold of the law to-morrow, 
for insolence to the dear friends of the gentlemen 
of the county. 
** T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 
“Rosert Burns.” 

There are sundry new epitaphs and epi- 
grams given among the shorter poems to- 
wards the end of the volume. One of these, 
with its explanatory note, shows Burns wrap- 
ped in his darkest mantle of scorn :— 


On a Suicide. 
Earth’d up here lies an imp o’bell, 
Planted by Satan’s dibble— 
Poorsilly wretch, he’s damned himsel’ 
To save the Lord the trouble. 

“A melancholy person of the name of Glen- 
dinning having taken away his own life, was in- 
terred at a place called * The Old Chapel,’ close 
beside Dumfries. My friend, Dr. Copland 
Hutchison, happened to be walking out that 
way: he saw Burns with his foot on the grave, 
his hat on his knee, and paper laid on his hat, 
on which he was writing. He then took the 
paper, thrust it with his finger into the red mould 
of the grave, and went away. This was the above 
epigram, and such was the Poet’s mode of pub- 
lishing it.” 

The songs which succeed this and other 
similar compositions come like the carol of 
birds after a thunder-storm. 


China; an outline of its Government, Laws, 


Policy, §c. By P. Auber, Esq. 

Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
Tuis work is more appropriately named on 
the back than in the title-page; its label de- 
clares it to be an account of “ British and 
Foreign Intercourse with China,” and it is 
nothing more, for of the internal condition of 
“the celestial empire,” it tells us nothing that 
is new, and little that is valuable. The history 
of European intercourse with China may be 
told in a very few words; it was always sub- 
ject to restrictions, and these have been ag- 
gravated rather than abated by the progress of 
time. Mr. Auber does not attempt to explain 
this anomaly in commercial history ; and yet the 
explanation is so very obvious, that we can 
scarcely believe him to have been ignorant of 
it. The Chinese are subjected to a foreign 
dynasty, whose supremacy is far from being 
fixed on a stable foundation. Its Tartar rulers 
are jealous of any interference between them 
and their subjects, and they more especially 
dread English interference, because our course 
of policy in the East appears to them very sus- 
picious. We may say, that these suspicions 
have led to the adoption of very inconvenient, 
and perhaps absurd, precautions ; but assuredly, 
we cannot deny that there exist very plausible 
grounds for the suspicions themselves. Delhi 
is not so far from Pekin, but that the Mantchew 
can learn the fate of the Mogul, and the Tsing 
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dynasty can scarcely be blamed for dreading 

the fortunes of the house of Baber. The Chinese 

emperor knows well, that intercourse with Euro- 

peans has ended by subjecting India to Euro- 

pean sway; and when our ambassadors are 

sent to disclaim ambitious projects, there is an 

unanswerable reply, that so late as the year 

1826, we added to our territories, 51,000 square 

miles wrested from the Burman empire. ‘The 

exaction of degrading prostrations from ambas- 

sadors may be very painful to official feelings, 

but we doubt whether its exaction be impolitic. 

The Tartar supremacy rests solely on opinion: 

to its continuance, the belief that no earthly 
potentate can compete with the emperor, seems 
absolutely necessary; and it is not surprising 
that he should refuse to hazard his crown for 
the purpose of gratifying strangers. Mr. Auber 
enters into a long and laboured defence of the 
course of policy adopted by the East India 
Company, in its intercourse with China, but he 
more than insinuates that great imprudence has 
been occasionally manifested by the resident 
committee at Canton. There is not sufficient 
evidence before us, to justify our offering an 
opinion, and, besides, the recent change of sys- 
tem has deprived the question of all public in- 
terest. We can scarcely blame Mr. Auber for 
appearing as the advocate of the Company, but 
we regret, that, in consequence of his assuming 
that character, his book is rather an apology for 
the past, than a guide for the future. 

Sir Rodolph of Hapsburgh, an Historical Ro- 

mance. 3 vols. 

A story abounding in the usual hair-breadth 
escapes, unexpected joys, and unexpected 
sorrows, of works of this class. The style of 
the narrative is, however, flowing, and some- 
times spirited, and many of the descriptions 
of scenery are bright and vivid :—but why did 
the author choose an historical subject? Much 
that goes far towards the construction of a good 
novel, will go but a very little way towards an 
historical novel; in it, as we have often said, we 
must have the peculiar character of the times, 
and of the people, impressed upon every scene, 
and upon every dialogue. It would, indeed, 
save many a young aspirant much disappoint- 
ment, if he but bore in mind, that not one good 
historical novel has ever yet been written, ex- 
cept by those, who, from their extensive know- 
ledge of the period and the characters, could 
just as easily (we were almost going to say more 
easily,) have written history itself. At the 
anachronisms of sending Teutonic damsels of the 
13th century a pilgrimage to Italy, in search of 
the picturesque, and making sketches of Italian 
scenery, or talking of the wonders which “scien- 
tific cultivation” will produce, as though they 
had attended the lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, we may smile; but, when the narrator of 
a tale assumes the character of a didactic writer, 
and gives peremptory opinions on the state of 
society, during a period of which he knows so 
little, and speaks of the clergy of the middle 
ages as pursuing aconduct similar to the priests 
of heathenism, ‘‘ whose power was founded on 
the ignorance of the people, and who to preserve 
their own influence veiled the truth in darkness,” 
we must bid him remember, that whatever of 
knowledge, scientific or literary, the middle 
ages possessed, was the boon of the Roman 
clergy, and century after century the command 
to educate the people issued forth from the 
very halls of the Vatican. It is not by idle—nay, 
worse than idle, because false—declamation like 
this, that the real interests of knowledge, or of 
Protestantism, can be subserved ; but so much 
easier is it to say what has been said fifty times 
before, than to inquire whether it really is the 
truth, that, in the teeth of directest testimony, 
this stupid and most untrue assertion is repeated 
by scores of writers. It is for this reason, that 
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we have made these remarks, since many a 
reader meets with assertions like the foregoing, 
in works of fiction, and believes in their truth ; 
and thus error is multiplied by this class of wri- 
ters, long after it has been exploded by the his- 
torian. The writer of ‘Rodolph of Hapsburgh’ 
certainly possesses talent, and, we think, is 
capable of writing a good domestic novel. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE CARNIVAL, &c. 
Rome, February, 1834. 

My Dear . You have but an underta- 
ker’s idea of the Carnival, I can assure you, 
from the gloomy thing we saw last year—the 
Carnival of Death, if any at all, in comparison 
with this of 1834. That was like the Funeral 
of Folly, while this has been the very triumph. 
His Holiness, good papa as he is, gave in to it. 
Had he persisted in obliging his children to play 
all-fools with moderation, they would have 
turned march-of-intellect people before he could 
whistle a semiquaver: you remember how savage 
they were last time, at not being allowed to 
make themselves sufficiently ridiculous. But 
this year they have had a Bull of permission, 
and per Bacco! by no means let it lie a dead 
letter: all notions of civil and ecclesiastic reform, 
which had begun to sprout under his Sanctity’s 
nose, were nipped by the indulgence—liberalism, 
and brother-carbonari of Bologna, bid go to Ma- 
lamocco—my constitutionalists again becoming 
friends of the church, and the best-humoured 
cut-throats in the world, at old Mother Hornie’s 
service. To be sure, there is always at Rome 
indulgenza plenaria for worse than simple buf- 
foonery: every church-door advertises it: but 
here was a loose of paternal benevolence—a Ji- 
cenza. Masks, dominos, fancy and stage dresses, 
national costumes, characters of all kinds imi- 
tated from anything between a priest and a naked 
eyprian (these are sacred); nay, characters of 
no kind, nondescripts—clowns without a jest, 
leaden-heeled harlequins, and columbines ready 
for every pantaloon that leered at them; in fine, 
confetti, mocali, and a pony gallopade each day, 
kept Rome at the crowing point of exultation 
for a week—* Mighty Rome! Mistress of the 
World! Mother of the Fine Arts!” &e, &e. 
Among the lusus nature, your humble servant 
was not one of the least remarkable; he and R. 
walked through the motley assemblage, some- 
what like a megatherion arm in arm with an or- 
nithorynchus paradoxus. Nothing was strange, 
however, but a rational creature. Here stood a 
bear whispering soft nonsense into a lady's bon- 
net; there, a German with whiskers brought 
over his back like pigtails, dishevelled mane, and 
ravine of teeth, unconsciously looking the ogre. 
This carriage was driven by a fat cook-maid— 
that loaded with three powdered baboons by way 
of footmen—t’other filled with half-a-dozen 
Grand Turks or Indian squaws. Now the Sena- 
tor (Prince Orsini) drove up in his gilt coach, 
as big with the majesty of his station, as if he 
had swallowed a board of aldermen; now six 
whole troopers rode down at a high trot, fire in 
their eyes, and flaming swords in their hands, to 
announce, as they gallantly cleared the street, 
that the ponies might canter to the Capitol. A 
park of two great guns proclaimed the victor, and 
awed the populace. “ Mighty Rome” ancora! 
huzza !—The Corso looked for all the world like 
the ward of mad millers in the moon, hustling 
about through clouds of meal-dust to the tune 
of visionary millstones. Many English were 
quite Romans on this occasion. Had you friends, 
they were sure to dispense their comfits (of the 
best quick lime), as the restaurateurs do their 
pains on you, @ discretion, in other words, sans 
discretion. I saw Mademoiselle —_, the painter’s 
belle, so be-hailed with them as to throw her 
into the prettiest confusion and distress imagin- 





able; but some of our English beauties, instead 


of taking the like opportunity to be ele- 
gantly embarrassed, primmed up and pouted at 
every shower of confetti, looking as stiff and 
frosty-faced as so many garden-goddesses in a 
hailstorm. “ Why,” demanded R. cynically, 
“why should voung ladies come to the Carnival 
in their backboards ?” On the other hand, when 
our snowy Florimels do melt, ‘tis with a waste- 
pipe; the little ¢artuffes become positive tom- 
boys, prudery is, in fact, but a desperate sort of 
prudence, afraid to trust itself, and which, once 
restraint taken off, runs as wild a rig as Mad 
Bess without her strait waistcoat. You might 
have seen no few Miss Hoydens pelting some 
poor Sir Doodle as if he stood in the pillory, 
and they served it. Then there was the beauty 
passant et gardant, Mrs. , (now Marchesa 
Somebody,) angling for eye-worship from her 
carriage, while in evident O. P., sat many a 
double-dowager, begging contributions of admi- 
ration, instead of betaking herself to the Old 
Ladies’ Asylum—family trees. I cannot enu- 
merate all the ex-beauties ; but all who quietly 
reposed under the shades of their ancient laurels, 
might have been specified on a Lilliputian six- 
pence. His ex-excellency the Marquess of 
Anglesea enjoyed the din apparently as if it 
had been no less warlike than that of Waterloo 
or Donnybrook : but I only heard of a boy shot 
by mistake, fora mask that wounded the fine 
feelings of a shirro, and a groom hurt by one of 
the high-mettled racers. Lord and Ladies Paget, 
et hoc genus omne, mobbed it for the time as if 
they had not been made of alabaster, but of mud, 
like the rest of the people. Once per diem // 
Borghese, as the Romans call the Prince, came 
swaying past in his low voiture, something like 
a lumber waggon, his hat powdered, it was 
said, to intimate what a favourite mark he had 
been for lady sharpshooters,—a fair one at all 
events, [1 Borghese being, perhaps, the largest 
living creature at Rome. No Porporati, that I 
could hear of, augmented the hilarity by their 
presence, unless in a mask; the Pope, I am 
almost certain, was not an actor on this occasion. 
3ut when all’s said and done, to see the Carni- 
val in perfection, you must see it in a London 
print-shop: the thing itself is low, squalid, and 
uproariously dull; stable-boys and strumpets are 
the chief masqueraders: imagine the populace 
of St. Giles’s buying their fancy dresses at Rag 
Fair, and tumbling dragzletail heigh-for-O’Con- 
nell through the Strand—little better than this. 
Yow ll hear more wit, and not half the noise 
about it, at Bartholomew Fair in half an hour, 
than here in a whole Camival; though the 
Romans are said to be quick at satire, as is not 
unlikely, having so much practice on themselves. 
Their pet character is a bear, for which they 
are naturally fitted, and their favourite witticism 
—*seza mocalo!*°—when they have putted out 
a taper. One could'nt help laughing, through 
the nose indeed, at their folly (most grew sick 
of it), yet, perhaps, it was not more laughable in 
the main than much of their wisdom. It should 
be added, to the credit of the Romans, that their 
orgy went off with little or no outrage: all was 
good-humoured harmless hurly-burly ; they were 
carried away too fast by their rapture and the 
crowd to think of picking your pocket. Ifa 
blow were given, be sure it was by an English- 
man, for some handful of confetti thrown on his 
span-new frock, to take off the gloss or the tailor’s 
smell, with which he came to regale the Corso. 
When an Englishman does not resent nonsense 
with still greater, he thinks it a dishonour. 


We've had two Opera Houses in full song for 
two months; *‘ Anna Bolena,’ and * La Foresta 
d’Irminsul’ at one house, the ‘ Sonnambula’ at 
the other: so you see Rossini is obsolete. "Tis 
otherwise with Ronzi de Begnis; yet, whatever 
this singer may once have been, she has now not 
a good note in her voice, her action has the grace 





of a kitchen-maid, and she is grown as mother} 
to boot as Cybele herself. But the Romans 
have a natural gusto for huge wind instruments 
with a good skirl; their ears being educated by 
the pitferari bagpipe, that croons eternally and 
alone through the streets—no other refiner of 
the soul here, except braying of bad organs and 
innumerable asses; Ronzi, therefore, is whooped 
for every night, like the moon by a forest of owls, 
Under her face in the print-shops, you read 
Lode non v'é che tanto merto eguagli—as if she 
were St. Cecilia herself !—a good sample of Ita. 
lian stomachs for compliment. At the second 
Opera House, one of the sweetest, most exquisite 
singers you ever heard, Fanny Tacchinardi Per. 
siani, with a voice like Haidee’s, 
So delicately clear, 
The sort of sound we echo with a tear,— 

is barely saluted with a buzz, after astonishing 
feats of the purest execution, united with still 
superior expressiveness, because she can't 
hother the echoes! Her physique certainly un. 
fits her for a large theatre, or one like this at 
Rome, where the mere swinish breathing ofa 
mob suffocates all sweetness. But at Milan, 
which is, perhaps, the metropolis of the Italian 
musical world, and where the people have not 
lugs instead of ears, this lady performed Beatrice 
di Tenda, and other characters, with a merit 
scarce exceeded by Pasta or Malibran, and an 
applanse I never saw bestowed on cither, as it 
came less from the hands than the heart. Per- 
siani is, I believe, a Venetian, and daughter of 
the famous tenor Tacchinardi: she is pretty, and 
lady-like, and graceful, and interesting, but too 
slight. Apropos of enchantresses: have you 
heard Schutz yet 2? This is a marvellous singer, 
as well as I can judge from one character, Nor- 
ma, which she played last autumn, when I passed 
through Florence. All high passion and thrill. 
ing energy, like Pasta; with just such a deep, 
soul-breathing voice, except that it 1s, to my feel. 
ing more naturally fine. Hear her by all means, 
when she goes (as go she must) to London. 

As Raphael’s bones have been picked white by 
you “ English epicures,” I shall not serve them 
up to you again. What tribulation among the 
cognoscenti and antiquarians that bubble caused 
with its bursting! They had decapitated poor 
Sanzio after death, and smuggled his skull from 
the Pantheon into the Academy, there to form 
the subject for learned Cicerone dissertations, 
scenes of sensibility from lack-a-daisical amateur, 
and chuckling remarks of phrenologists. What 
do your Spurzheimites say now? Now, that Ra 
phael’s mock pericranium has jogged against the 
real, and gone to powder, they must look out 
another abutment for their castle of skulls. 

Talking of Raphael, have you seen his great 
Borghese Deposition, engraved by Felsing? A 
German burin is almost sure to catch the in- 
cision of Raphael’s pencil better than any other; 
and, therefore, odd as you may think it, to give 
you an unfavourable copy. Both are sharp to 
excess; the colouring lent by both (for prints, 
though but black and white, have their colour.) 
is poorish and cold in general; so that the plate, 
augmenting both defects, is but a serious carica- 
ture of the picture. All the old-fashioned works, 
and Raphael’s very last, the Transfiguration, may 
be counted among them, are rendered with ry 
great deal of spirit indeed, but with ultra-fidelity, 
if you'll allow me the term, by German engravers. 
The Borghese Deposition, you know, is in Ra- 
phael’s middle manner, large full outline, but 
hard as diamond-cutting. Now, Felsing is usu 
ally a soft-handed artist, which Raphael requires 
as a corrective,—but this engraving is as hard a 
one of Albert Durer’s. Some other German re- 
surrection from the valley of Dry Bones, has 
nicked out a plate of the Coronation of the Virgis 
at the Vatican, and so twisted, withered, parched 
up every figure, every feature, of that early, but 
exquisite Raffaelesque, as to make them look 
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like those of oven-dried bodies hung by the 
necks in a dissecting-room. Were there no shoes 
to be cobbled, that these botchers must tack 
themselves to the Fine Arts!—Felsing’s print 
from Andrea del Sarto’s chef-d’ceuvre, in the Tri- 
bune, promised well, though he had searce reached 
the poignant sweetness of St. John’s expression. 
After all, I have seen nothing to please me so 
much as our own Strange’s grandiosita. Mor- 

en, to my mind, is, in comparison, a petit-mai- 
tre: What aditty-dotty piece of mimini-pimini he 
has made of Leonardo’s Last Supper, which the 
arities, I believe, say he has made a fine thing ! If 
they had only seen the original,—even in all its 
ruin and restoration ! 

Captain Basil Hall is here, getting up a book 
and his portrait. Why doesn’t he go to the 
Sunderbunds or Timbuctoo? I don’t say for his 
face, that can be done well enough here ; but are 
not Italy and he lost upon each other? The por- 
trait is full of taste and beauty, though, perhaps, 
neither be much in character. I should rather 
have had the Captain’s black-flint brows and 
heather-coloured cheekbones, than so much 
roundness of feature and mellowness of com- 
plexion, however agreeable. Yet, the likeness 
is not to be mistaken. Rothwell, as his prede- 
cessor Lawrence, is eminently a painter of female 
subjects. Their smooth and boneless forms do 
not exact so much under-surface knowledge of 
anatomy, in which all our English artists are 
deficient; while, if exterior modelling be not 
much better understood, so large a share of the 
success depends on, or rather is insured by, 
pretty eyes, sweet lips, and delicate complexions. 
To model the softest face perfectly, is, perhaps, 
the very summit of workmanship in portraiture, 
either on canvas or stone, as the undulations 
elude by their indefiniteness ; but we do not look 
now—or look in vain—for the subtle modelling of 
a Monna Lisa, ora Niobe. Besides, want of for- 
cible character in the subject dispenses with all 
need of force in the artist; and where grace, 
elegance, &c. of person and apparel are so much 
oftener met than in men, he has so much the 
more scope to exhibit the similar qualities of his 
mind. For this reason, I shall always prefer 
seeing Rothwell devote himself to ladies. That 
is his native bent. Captain Hall is not a Noll 
Bluff, but a Colonel Lovelace, in spite of himself 
and the painter ;—a glass of fashion, an elegant 
loller for an ottoman, instead of a brother by the 
half blood of Lord Brougham. The Sir Coutts 
Trotter promises to be of the Captain Hall, what 
Burgersdicius would call the converse by contra- 
position—in plain English, to have more cha- 
racter, and less charm of effect. But it is still in a 
state of sketch—anything the painter’s genius may 
choose to make it. So good-bye to virta and 
to you at present ! 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur rooms of the Society of British Artists 
will open to the public on Monday, and, from a 
somewhat hasty view of the collection, we are 
enabled to say, that there promises to be a very 
creditable Exhibition. There are not so many 
square feet of mere coloured canvas as we have 
seen; and many pictures are of a high order: we 
would instance Hurlstone’s ‘ Haidee aroused 
from her trance by the sound of Music,’ a work, 
finely conceived, and finely wrought out; also, 
the ‘Caius Marius sitting among the Ruins of 
Carthage,’ by Linton,’ which, though it conveys 
but an imperfect idea of “the city of the sea,” is 
asplendid picture ; and ‘The Moorish Tower at 

ville,’ by D. Roberts, an improvement, we 
think, on any of his former works. We must 
also notice the change which has come o’er the 
pencil of Mr. R. B. Davis, the Secretary, who, 
instead of painting interminable processions, or 
covering forty square feet with red-hunting 
jackets, all made * to order,” has broke out into 





“ fresh fields and pastures new,” and brought 
home some admirable scenes; and we have the 
more pleasure in noticing this, because his com- 
mission work has often heretofore prevented us 
from saying a courteous word of a most obliging 
gentleman, and excellent artist: we beg to draw 
particular attention to his * Forest Pool’ (No. 42), 
not only a clever, but a very original picture. 
His namesake, too, Mr. S. Davis, has some very 
fine interior views of foreign churches. Inskip 
is as life-like as ever; and we were particularly 
pleased with one or two landscapes by Creswick, 


especially a * View near Corwen, in Wales’ (No. | 


111), and a little miniature thing, not bigger than 


our hand,* The Avenue near Dunchurch’ (91)— 


but more on this subject hereafter. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 20.— Brunel, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A communication from Capt. Dickenson, 
of H.M.S. Lightning, addressed to the secreta- 
ries of the Royal Society, in reply to Capt. De 
Roos’s account of the operations connected with 
the recovery of the treasure from H.M.S. Thetis, 
wrecked at Cape Frio. 

Capt. Dickenson stated, that having seen a 
report of the first part of Capt. De Roos’s paper 
in a literary journal, he had attended the reading 
of the second part, and felt, that in justice to 
himself, his officers and men, who had, with him, 
in H.M.S. Lightning, borne the most severe 
toils, devised and executed the expedients found 
most efficient in raising the treasure, and actually 
recovered three-fourths of what has been obtain- 
ed,—he felt himself bound to lay before the so- 
ciety, the copy of his official statements addressed 
to the Admiralty, and also of his letter of advice 
and directions addressed‘ to his successor, Capt. 
De Roos. 

These documents were then read ; their ex- 
amination would lead us into a controversy with 
which we have no wish to meddle ; 


carefully mentioned every person from whom he 
received assistance; that there was an evident 


anxiety manifest to understate his labours and | 
sufferings ; and finally, that his previous proceed- It ¢ 
| cause of affinity, and know of its existence only 


ings, and his letter of instruction, when compared 
with Capt. De Roos’s account of his labours, 


seem to have mainly directed the operations of | 
the crew of the Algerine—This is one of the | 


cases that prove the benefits which arise from 


publishing reports of the transactions of the | 


Societies in the literary periodicals. 
The Society at its rising adjourned to the 10th 
of April. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

March 20.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—The further reading of Mr. W. Y. 
Otley’s paper on the Ancient Illustrated Manu- 
script of Aratus was continued. The matter 
more particularly dwelt upon in this evening's 
section was,the early cursive written character of 
Italy, to the varieties of which various distine- 
tive names have been applied, all of which Mr. 
QO. considers unnecessary and unjust. 

The Vice President gave notice that, because 
of Passion week and the Easter holidays, the 
meetings of the Society were adjourned until 
Thursday, the 10th of April. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

March 18.—A. B. Lambert, Esq., Chairman.— 
James Allen, and H. C. Watson, Esqrs., were 
elected, and others admitted as Fellows of the 
Society. The Secretary read two short papers, 
both supplied by the librarian: the first on Tro- 
poolium pentaphyllnm ; and the second contained 
some remarks on several British Ferns. 

The Chairman exhibited dried specimens of 
small branches of the tree which yields the true 


but we can- | 
not forbear remarking, that Capt. Dickenson | 


sascarilla of commerce. Mr. Ward exhibited a 
singular vessel, used as a milk-pot by one of the 
tribes in the interior of Africa. This circular 
vessel was fixed within a frame somewhat similar 
in form to those in which globes are suspended 
for geographical purposes ; but the vessel and 
its framework were apparently carved out of a 
single block of hard wood, the whole external 
surface of the vessel itself, as well as all the dif- 
ferent pieces forming its support, being covered 
with ornamental carving. 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 18.—A paper by the author of the 
‘Domestic Gardener’s Manual’ was read, con- 
cerning the culture of melons, (particularly 
those of the Housainee varieties of the Persian 
families), and regarding them in the light of 
aquatic or amphibious plants. It contained the 
plan and arrangement of a method proposed to 
be pursued in the cultivation of the above-named 
fine fruits, and, through the agency of a constant 
and large supply of water to the growing plant, 
approaches more closely the Persian practice 
than usual; the difficulties incidental to such a 
method being followed in frames or houses being 
overcome by means both simple and ingenious, 
but which are capable of much improvement. 

The different sorts of flowers exhibited were 
very numerous and beautiful. The specimens 
of Agalea Indica Pheenicia, Primula verticillata, 
Euphorbia bilabris, Erica Linneana superba, 
and varieties of Ribes and Berberis, were deserv- 
edly admired. 

Grafts of the Beurré d’Aremberg, and Forme 
de délices pears, and of highly-approved apples, 
were distributed during the meeting. 

Lord Grey of Groby, John Reay, Esq., Wm. 
Saward, Esq., and Dr. Daubeny, were elected 
Fellows of the Society. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 14.—R. Phillips, on Chemical Affi- 
nity, &e. 

The object of the lecturer was to define the 
meaning of the term chemicai affinity, and to 
describe the causes which increase, diminish, 
prevent, or modify its action. He observed, 
that we are ignorant of the ultimate nature or 


by the effects which it produces on the various 
forms of matter. To admit of the action of che- 
mical affinity, it was stated, that bodies must be 
dissimilar ; and this fact was illustrated by the 
action of acids and alkalis, when separate, upon 
vegetable blue and yellow colours respectively, 


| and their loss of this power by combination, so 
| 


as to form a salt. Another cireumstance requi- 
site to its production, was mentioned to be con- 
tact or mixture ; to this rule, however, the lec- 
turer stated an apparent exception, as, when 
an efflorescent and a deliquescent salt were con- 
tained in the same vessel, the latter, without be- 
ing in contact with the former, would deprive it 
of its water of crystallization, an effect which was 
stated to be owing to the carrying power of the 
air, which conveyed the moisture from the efflo- 
rescent to the deliquescent salt. Variations of 
temperature were mentioned, as causing alter- 
utions in chemical affinity and action; thus, at 
common temperatures, mercury and atmospheric 
air undergo scarcely any, if any change what- 
ever; but, at a certain increase of heat, the 
mereury combines with the oxygen of the air, 
and isconverted into peroxide ; whilst, at a higher 
temperature than that required to form the 
peroxide, it is decomposed into oxygen gas and 
metallic mercury. 

Another experiment performed, to prove that 
affinity is dependent upon the degree of heat, 
was that of mixing muriate of ammonia and car- 
bonate of lime. At common temperatures, these 
salts undergo no change ; but when heated, it 


} was shown, that carbonate of ammonia was 
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evolved, and what is commonly called muriate 
of lime remained in the vessel. It was after- 

yards shown that when the carbonate of ammo- 
nia and muriate of lime formed by heat, were 
dissolved in water, and the solutions mixed at 
common temperatures, carbonate of lime was 
again formed and precipitated, while the muriate 
of ammonia, also reproduced at this low tempe- 
rature, remained in solution. 

It was observed, that heat in some cases caused 
only partial instead of total decomposition ; thus 
it was shown, that when copper was put into 
sulphuric acid, no action took place between 
them, but when heat was applied, then the cop- 
per decomposed the sulphuric acid, and, taking 
part of its oxygen, reduced it to the state ofsul- 
phurous acid, which was plentifully given out in 
the form of gas. 

Comminution was mentioned, as sometimes 
requisite to cause chemical action, in other cases 
merely accelerating it. The first proposition was 
proved by the insolubility of common clay, though 
reduced to a fine powder, in an acid ; but some 
clay or alumina, which had been recently preci- 
pitated, and was consequently more minutely 
divided, was immediately dissolved by the acid. 
The second case, or the acceleration of chemical 
action by minute division, was shown by the 
greater rapidity with which powdered marble 
was dissolved in acid than a mass of the same 
substance. Concentration was mentioned as 
another circumstance, sometimes requisite to in- 
duce chemicalaction ; as, wherea mixture of chlo- 
rate of potash and sugar is fired by a single drop 
of strong sulphuric acid, but remains unacted 
upon by a much larger quantity of the acid, 
when mixed with a small quantity of water. 

The lecturer afterwards observed, that oxygen 
was necessary to cause metals to combine with 
acids, and this was stated to be sometimes de- 
rived from the decomposition of a portion of the 
acid and water or the atmosphere, according to 
the nature of the metal and the acid. It was 
mentioned, that not only in the cases of oxidize- 
ment, but also in some others, the interven- 
tion of a third body was requisite to insure che- 
mical action ; this was proved by mixing very 
small portions of tincture of galls and sulphate 
of iron in distilled water; no visible etfect was 
produced, until a drop of solution of ammonia 
was added, and then the whole became instantly 
almost black. 

In some cases, it was mentioned, that dilution 
was requisite to chemical action, as, when sul- 
phuric acid requires water to cause action be- 
tween it and zine; this, however, it was observed, 
was not owing to dilution as such, but, because 
by the decomposition of the water, the oxygen, 
requisite to the solution of the metal, was sup- 
plied to it. 

It was afterwards observed, that though a cer- 
tain degree of oxidizement was requisite to the 
solution of a metal in an acid, an excess might 
prevent it. The lecturer concluded with ex- 
plaining what was meant by the nascent state of 
bodies, which, he observed, was frequently requi- 
site to ensure chemical action; and he expressed 
his regret, that time would not allow him to offer 
any experimental illustration ofthis circumstance, 
nor to enter further into the subject, for which 
he had prepared additional observations and ex- 
periments. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mos Royal Geographical Society ....Nine, r.m. 
* U Medical Society ................Eight, p.m. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business) .sscsees .. Eight, p.m. 
Medico- Botanical Society... .. Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society......4 p. 8, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers,... Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society ..............} Pp. 8, PeM- 
Wan. { Society OF Arts... cccccccccccccceg Po 7, P.M. 


Tues. 








Camarince Purrosopnicar Society.—A meet- 
ing was held on Monday evening, Professor Airy, 
one of the Vice Presidents, being in the chair. 
Mr. Power gave an account of his views concern- 
ing the cause of the phenomena of exosmose and 
endosmose, which, it appeared by his calcula- 
tions, may be accounted for by the effect of forces 
similar to those which produce capillary pheno- 
mena. Professor Henslow gave an account of 
the speculations of Mr. Braun, respecting the 
spiral arrangement of the scales on the cones of 
pines, illustrated by drawings and additional ob- 
servations. Professor Airy gave an account of 
experiments on the polarization of light by the 
sky. It appeared that the light was polarized in 
a plane passing through the sun, and that the 
plane of polarization was not reversed in ap- 
proaching the sun, as had been formerly sug- 
gested by M. Arago. Professor Airy found that 
he could observe the polarization within 9 de- 
grees of the sun, in a horizontal direction, but 
that above and below the sun the traces disap- 
peared at a distance considerably greater. It 
was found, in the course of these experiments, 
that very rough surfaces, as a stone wall, a gravel 
walk, a carpet, produced some polarization by 
reflection ; and that the plane of polarization 
in all cases passed through the point of reflec- 
tion and the source from which the light came. 
This communication gave rise to other observa- 
tions from other members.—Camb. Chron. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 


Madame Kynterland’s second appearance in 
*Semiramide,’ with the advantage of greater fami- 
liarity with her part, only confirmed our opinion 
of her powers, as expressed last week. As Easter 
is at hand, and we are promised great things 
afterwards, we will say no more. 

On Tuesday * La Gazza Ladra’ was repeated ; 
and on both evenings it required the combined 
fascinations of Taglioni and Duvernay to com- 
pensate for the defects of the opera. These it 
was which made us willing to sit out * IL Bar- 
biere’ on Thursday, for the sake of the new 
ballet, ‘Le Sire Huon.’ A word as to the 
opera; we did know that human memory is a 
treacherous thing—but it really seemed to us 
preposterous that Conte Almaviva and Figaro 
should be as deficient in their parts as two coun- 
try actors at a rehearsal ; and even the remem- 
brance of Caradori’s sweet and finished singing 
(she too was astray in the recitatives,) is not 
sufficient to prevent us bearing sturdy testimony 
against an incorrectness, so little creditable to all 
parties concerned. 

With respect to the new ballet, founded on 
the legend of Oberon, we are really in too com- 
plete a bewilderment of delight to be able to 
report upon it as gravely as beseems critics of 
our reputation. Though the story, particularly 
as concerns the Enchanted Horn, has not been 
made use of so efficiently as its adapter might 
have done, the scene in fairy land is so enchant- 
ing, the spectacle throughout so magnificent and 
picturesque, and Taglioni so—(we must check 
ourselves, or we shall run into the extravagant,) 
that we consider our two hours’ endurance of 
heat, crowd, and martyred, music, amply repaid ; 
indeed, we would willingly undergo any, or all, of 
the above-mentioned trials, to see her and Du- 
vernay in the new Pas de Schall, beyond which 
nothing can be imagined. We shall speak of 
the music, by Signor Costa, next week. 


Antient Concerts—Her Majesty and suite 
honoured the third Concert with their presence. A 
finer selection of classical music could not have 
been made; either our hint was not given in 
vain, or we have good cause to welcome Earl 
ilowe to his new office. Handel's splendid cho- 
ruses (to this day unrivalled) were relieved by 





—_—— 
pieces from the ‘ Creation.’ Mozart's ‘ Ay 
Verum’ was encored by her Majesty; a mos 
delicious composition it is. The performance 
concluded with Beethoven’s Hallelujah Chor 
from ‘The Mount of Olives.” Madame Caradori, 
Mrs. W. Knyvett, Miss C. Novello, and Phil. 
lips, were all in excellent voice. On the whole, 
the concert left nothing to be wished, and was 
worthy of the most prosperous days of this 
establishment,which a series of such performances 
sould not fail to bring back. 


Second Philharmonic Concert.—It was injudi. 
cious, in selecting the music for this evening's 
performance, to commence the first act with 
Beethoven’s Symphony in Fr, No. 8, and the 
second with Mozart’s in p. Good taste forbids 
that we should talk, under any circumstances, of 
descending to Mozart: but it is no more than 
true, that Beethoven has so enlarged the re. 
sources of the orchestra, and his works teem 
with fancies so exciting, from their originality, 
that the compositions of all the instrumental 
writers who preceded him, lose somewhat of 
their effect, when performed after his—a fact 
which should never be lost sight of by those who 
have the arrangement of concert schemes. Bee. 
thoven’s Symphony, No. 8, is not our favourite 
of his works ; but its unique andante, its elegant 
flowing minuet, (a strain of music to soothe a 
Saul) and its sparkling allegro, could have come 
from no other hand than his, of whom Paganini 
was heard to sigh, “ E morto.” Weber's fine 
overture to *The Ruler: of the Spirits,’ con. 
cluded the first act. How thrilling and spiritual is 
that rich melody, succeeding the absolute storm 
of sounds with which this composition com. 
mences! How almost supernatural those three 
thunder notes of the drum, which break the 
strain! His fantasia for the clarinet, beautifully 
performed by Willman, is also a strikingly or- 


-ginal composition ; the adagio for three horns, 


in conjunction with the clarinet, is most beau- 
tiful. No greater contrast to this fanciful and 
spirited music could be chosen, than the No- 
netto, by Spohr, for four stringed and five wind 
instruments, which was well performed by Messrs. 
Mori, Moralt, Lindley, Dragonetti, Nicholson, 
Willman, G. Cooke, Mackintosh, and Platt; 
though Mori wants something of the right spirit 
for leading Spohr’s Music. We have not left 
ourselves much room to speak of the vocal part 
of the evening’s entertainment. Mad. Caradori 
and Miss Clara Novello sung a duet by Paesiello, 
* Ne giorni tuoi felici,’ with great applause ; and 
Mr. Novello’s cantata of * Rosalba,’ justified our 
favourable opinion of it, expressed on a former 
occasion. The quartett ‘ Che diro,’ of Mozart, is 
not so often sung in public as it deserves. The 
other singers were Mrs. Bishop, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. A. 
Novello. 





MISCELLANEA 

King’s College.—A donation of 2000/. has 
been made to King’s College, by Sir H. Wors- 
ley, for the endowments of an exhibition, for 
young men intended for Missionaries of the 
established Church. , 

Ancient Tomb.—The Journal de Smyrne gives 
an account of the discovery of an ancient tomb 
near the village of Boudgia, and immediately 
contiguous to the high road. This ancient sat 
cophagus is formed of a single stone, and is re 
markable for its curious form and workmanship. 
It is conjectured, that it dates from the time of 
the Roman Emperors, and that consequently It 
belongs to the second and third ages of the 
Christian era. The interior is six feet and a 
half long, by a foot and three-quarters broad, 
and its depth is a foot and three-quarters. Al 
though the body found in it must have remained 
many ages, the skeleton was in excellent pre 
servation, 
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Influence of a Mild Winter upon the Viniage.— 
Mons. C. Drouet, the keeper of a Meteorologi- | 
cal Journal, has just published the following 
observations, with a view to quiet the appre- 
hensions which have arisen in France, that the | 
unusual temperature of the late winter, would | 

rove very injurious to the vines.—“ The exces- 
sive mildness of the winter of 1834, has spread 
great alarm among the cultivators of vines, but | 
there is no foundation for that alarm. On the 
contrary, I consider that it will establish a prin- 
ciple, for which I contended in 1822, relative to 
the winter of that year. This principle was, 
that all the winters which present, in the two or 
three months which precede them, circumstances | 
similar to those of the winter of 1522, such as 
the frequent and extraordinary fall of the baro- 
meter, storms, overflowing of rivers, thunder, 
violent storms of wind, and tempests, whether 
by sea or land, are followed by a sudden transi- 
tion from autumn to spring, and that such mild 
winters, are always followed by a favourable 
summer and abundant vintages. ‘Ihe year 
1822 was very favourable in this respect, and 
the same may be expected of 1834, for, in the 
memory of man, there were never so many dis- 
asters atsea, as during the last three months of 
1833." —Ami des Lois. 

Confucius, or, as it is pronounced in the Man- 
darin dialect, Kung-foo-tize, who lived more 
than two thousand years-ago, has a descendant 
named Kung-chaou-kwang, now acting as the 
Macao Tootang. He is about sixty years of age, 
has for the last few years been a village magis- 
trate, or Leun-sze, ip a neighbouring district. 
Although holding so iow an office, it is said the 
Governor of Canton, when he appears at his 
palace, orders the grand centre gate to be thrown 
open to admit him, and so do honour to his 
illustrious ancestors. But the old village magis- 
trate declines it; he will not accept of more 
honour than belongs to his humble situation. ~ 
The emperor has conferred upon him the no- 
minal rank of the sixth degree, which is one 
step higher than the Héen magistrates in the 
provinces. 
inherits the name of Confucius, does not very 
strictly exemplify the virtues of the sage: being 
himself a north-countryman, from Shan-tung 
province, he has a Canton southern attached to 
him, who goes about as a spy, to ascertain 
where any money may be made on slight pre- 
texts; such, for example, as a native Dominie 
teaching the Chinese language to a “foreign 
barbarian ;”’ for this, in China, is considered a 
crime or an illegality, to connive at which, even” 
in the foreign settlement of Macao, this descen- 
dant of Confucius expects a fee. 
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Just published.—Stebbing’s Diamond Prayer- Book, 
with Illustrations, 5s.— Works of Burns, by A. Cunning- 
ham, Vol. 3, 5s.—Jobson on the Teeth, 8vo. 12s.— 
Chambers’s Jacobite M irs of the Rebellion of 1745, 
8vo. 10s. 6¢.— Percival on Disorders and Lamenesses of 
the Horse, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.— Noel on Glorifying Christ, Two 
Sermons, 18mo. 2s.— Discourses to Fishermen, by the 
Rev. James Ransom Cooper, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Our Town, 





| or, Rough Sketches of Character and Manners, &c., by 


Peregrine Keedpen, 2 vols. post Svo. 1. ls.—Recollec- 
tions of a Naval Life, by Captain Scott, R.N., 3 vols. 
1d. 11s. 6¢.—Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, royal 8vo. 
id. 13s.—Cruikshank’s Trip to Greenwich Fair, royal 
18mo. 1s. 6¢.—The Miscellaneous Works of W. Cowper, 
with Notes, &c., by J. S. Memes, L.L.D. Vol. 1, 7s.— 
Sermons by the Rev. F. Fell, 7s.—Lloyd’s Solitary 
Hours, 4s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. M.—B.—H. O.—J. S.—received. 

C. C. had better let the question rest. 

The offers by *‘ A Physician’’ and “‘ A Phrenologist,”’ 
we decline. 

We are obliged to L. for his sensible paper, but can- 
not avail ourselves of his kindness. The MS. is left for 
him at our office. 

T. R. left as desired. 

We are requested to explain more clearly the view 
we take of the phenomenon of the tuning-fork. Per- 
mdent will find the following sufficient: 

e distance between the branches of the tuning-fork 
must, of course, be the length of an exact number of 
undulations ; eonsequently, at that part of the revolu- 
tion where they are both in the line passing through the 
ear, their tones will be aiding each other, and for 
some time before and after their arrival at that point 
there will be no interference. But, when they are in 
or near that part of the circle of revolution, which would 
be the locus of tangents drawn from the ears, there will 
be a rapid number of interferences, which will deaden 
the sound. 

Thanks to C. B. forhis polite communication, which, 
however, has been rather hasty in its conclusions. We 
have not made the statement to which he objects; if we 
had, he allows he has made no experiment to disprove 
it; and the phenomena of endosmose lead us to think, 
there would be some penetration, though probably 
slight. But, beyond all this, if the statement had been 
made, and incorrectly, still we have founded no part of 
our argument upon it, so that we are at a loss to know, 
what he considers “an error as to fact, or, at least, a 

jiece of false reasoning.” Our object, in alluding to 
the utility of moisture, was so evidently to show a pru- 
dent provision of nature to that effect, that we wonder 
how this could have escaped the attention of a reader 
apparently so intelligent. 


A case of great apparent injustice has been submitted 
to us, and, though not exactly within our line, we shall 
briefly state it. Mr. Stevenson,a regularly educated 
and licensed Scotch surgeon-apothecary, settled in Li- 
merick in 1831, where, at considerable expense, he es- 
tablished a Medical Hali. When it was complete, he 
found that, by a law of the Irish Parliament, though he 
might sell drugs, he could not compound, or make up 
prescriptions, without a licence from the Dublin Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall. In consequence, he engaged a Dublin 
Licentiate to superintend his compounding department. 
This arrangement, after some time, becoming unsatis- 
factory, he wrote to the Dublin Apothecaries’ Company, 
inclosing certificates of his. regular medical education, 


| of his having been engaged in business as an apothe- 


cary and surgeon for more than twenty years, together 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Days of | Thermom.| Barometer. |, — ~ 


W.aMon.|Max. Min.) Noon. | Winds. Weather. 
Thur. 13; 52 31 3040 | E. to S.E. | Cloudy. 
Frid. 14) 51 30.38 =| E.toN.E.| Ditto. 
Sat. 15 52 | N.E. Clear. 
Sun. 16) 57 | Ditto. 
Mon. 17| 49 Cloudy. 
Tues. 18) 57 

Wed. 19 53 31 


| E. Ditto. 
a. E. Clear. 
’ ‘loud.—Cirrostratus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

_ Mean temperature of the week, 42.5°. Greatest va- 
nation, 29°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 30.41. 


| 

| oN. 

| 3042 | NE, to E. 
| K S.E 

| 


Prevailing € 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Physiology, Pathology, and Treatment of As- 
Phyxia, including suspended Animation, in new-born 
Children, &c.,by J. P. Kay, M.D. 

Sixteen |iscourses on the Liturgical Services of the 
Church of England, by the Rev. T. Bowdler. 
t new System of Commercial Arithmetic, by W. 
ate, Jun. 
amen and Recollections of Fly Fishing in Northum- 
nye Cumberland, and Westmorland, by Stephen 

wer,the younger, with Wood-cut Illustrations. 

T, Edited and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 
_A new work upon Education, by Silvio Pellico, en- 
pm ‘The Duties of Mankind,’ is now in the course 
M translation by Mr. T. Roscoe ; with numerous Addi- 
tons to Pellico’s ‘Ten Years Imprisonment,’ and Bio- 
@aphical Notices, by his fellow captive Maroncelli. —_| 


' to their licence. To 


| practising in Ireland? 


with testimonials as to character and capability, signed 
by several Edinburgh Professors, and by the most re- 
spectable physicians and surgeons in Limerick ; and, 
foundi i lication on these proofs of his qualifica- 





is ap 
tions, requested that he might be allowed to present 


himself for the examivation which would entitle him 

this application, respectfully 

worded, Mr. Stevenson received the following reply :— 
*« Apothecaries’ Hall, Feb. 24, 1834. 

« Sir,—Herewith I send you a copy of our Kegula- 


| tions, and am, 


*« Your obedient servant, 
“*WitLiam MADDEN, Secretary.” 

The absurdity of the regulation here referred to, and 
which would render it necessary that Mr. Stevenson, 
after having been twenty two years at the profession, 
should commence de novo, and bind himself for seven 
years to one oftheir worshipful body! We believe, he 
might have the alternative of acknowledging himself a 
quack, paying a fine of 20.,and thus becoming entitled 
to their licence ; but to this, of course, he could not sub- 
mit. He has intrusted his whole case to Mr. Warbur- 
ton, and we have no doubt that some legislative enact- 
ment will speedily be made on the subject. The ex- 
clusive privileges of these little chartered medical bo- 
dies are perfectly ridiculous, except as a means of gain 
to themselves. How are the public served by prevent- 
ing a person regularly qualified in Scotland from 
An Irish apothecary cannot 
compound medicines in London, unless by a stratacem : 
nor can a London apothecary follow his calling in 
Dublin. This is nonsense on the face of it: some system 
of medical qualification, generally admissible through 
the three kingdoms, must be adopted. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.-—ARTS OF DESIGN. 
I is the intention of the Council to institute a 
SCHOOL of the ARTS of DESIGN in the University, the 
conduct of which will be intrusted to a Professor and a Teacher. 
The duties of the Professor will consist in delivering a course 
of Lectures on the History of Painting and Sculpture; on the 
Characteristics of the various Schools; on the most expedient 
Method of Studving the Arts of Painting and Sculpture; and on 
the Theory of Perspective; and he will direct aud superintend 
the instruction of the Teacher. 

The duties of the Teacher will consist in giving instruction in 
Drawing in all its branches, under the direction of the Professor ; 
he will likewise teach the application of the Arts of Design to 
Manufactures. 

Candidates for either department are requested to send their 
applications and testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 


20th of April vext. 
Council Room, THOMAS COATES, 
i9th March, 1834. Secretary. 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Aster VACATION.—The Classes, both 
in the Senior and Junior Departments, will be closed on 
the 27th instant, and re-opened on Tuesday the 8th of April, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Professor Jones will, on Saturday 
the 26th of April, at 3 o’clock p.m. precisely, commence a Course 
of Lectures on the Progress of Opinions on Political Economy, 
from the date of Edward the First; and on the Connexion be- 
tween that Progress and the Changes which have taken place in 
the Circumstances of the English People. The Course will 
continued every Saturday at the same hour. 

BOTAN Y.—Professor Burvett will begin bis Spring Course on 
Thursday the 3rd of April next, at 8 o’clock in the forenoon pre- 
cisely; and he will begin his popular weekly Course on the same 
Subject, on Wednesday the 9th of April, at 3 o'clock in the 


ft ir ly. 
sits abe diac W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 


; . ra 
MPORTANT to HEADS of FAMILIES 
and SCHOOLS,—Messre. F. DE PORQUET and COOPER 
ense) Families and Schools with respect- 
3 ‘EACHERS, either resident or daily. 
MONSIEUR (a native of Paris), and formerly a 
Protessor of Language for upwards of eighteen years, is con- 
sidered a competent judge of the abilities of the respective candi- 
dates. Messrs. F. de Porquet and Co., having an extensive 
correspondence with the Continent, are monthly sending pupils 
to Paris, Lausanne, Bruxelles, and to eminent iustitetions of 
education abroad, and receive applications from talented teachers 
wishing employment in England. Messrs. F. de Porquet keep a 
tile of the terms of the most respectable Establishments for the 
Education of Youth, in or near ndon, as also of those at most 
fashionable watering-places in the United Kingdom, which may 
be had gratis by application, post paid or personally, to their 
vouse from 9 ull 5 daily, 

Messrs. F. de P. and Co, supply schools with their own pub- 
ications, of which new editions have been very recently reprinted, 
and with also all sorts of elementary and other works, aliowinug 
the profession a very liberal discount. Stationery in 'ts various 
branches on equally reasonable terms, 

A» numerous applications are daily made to them for the terms 
of good schools, tor placing pupils, articled pupils, and half 
boarders, they solicit tho-e persons who have not yet seut their 
prospectuses, to cause the same to be delivered gratis at their 
Warehouse, stating the names of the Professors who attend them, 
wit proper references, if not already known to the firm. 

ell recommended Governesses aud Teachers may at all times 
find on Messrs. F. de Porquet and Co.’s books eligible situations 
all the year. Letters to be post paid, addressed to 11, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-gardeu, will be ecm yee attended to, 

N.B. School property, if approved of, transferred with confi- 
dence. 

NORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
OUR EXHIBITIONS of FLOWERS and 
FRUIT will take place at the Society’s Garden on the 
following Saturdays: May 10, June 7, July 5, and September 13. 
— Regulations for the distiibution of Medals, &c. may be had on 
application at this Office, where also Tickets may be procured by 
Fellows only, at the rate of three Tickets for every Half-guinea 
subscribed on or before the ist of April, and at the rate of Five 
Shillings each after that day.—N.B. All Tickets subscribed for, 
which shall vot have been paid for on or before the 15th of April, 
will be charged Five Shillings each. Fellows of the Society will 
be admitted personally without tickets. 
21, Regent-street. 











SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffoik-street, Pali Mali East. 
HE EXHIBITION for the SALE of 
WORKS of LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS, is NOW 
OVEN from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s, ; Catalogues, 1s. 
hk. B. DAVIS, Secretary. 


APTAIN ROSS.—NOW OPEN, at the 
Panorama, Leicester-square, a VIEW of BOOTHIA, 
painted from the Drawings, and under the immediate inspection 
of Captain Ross (whose late steward atiends in the Gallery).— 
*© We visited this interesting Panorama, and found it se admirably 
executed, that we venture to predict its being as attractive to the 
public as the magnetic pole within its circle to the needie.”— 
Literary Gazette. The VIEW of NIAGARA remains open. 


HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, by the late R. P. BON- 
INGTON, is NOW OPEN tothe Public, at 209, Regent street. 
This interesting Collection contains the greater part of bis 
tinest Productions, and altogether comprehends Three Hundred 
sud Fifty different Subjects, many of which are entirely new to 
the Public. Open trom Ten till Six. 
Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 


AX ARCHITECT, of considerable Practice, 

has a VACANCY in his Office fora PUPIL. A Premium 
will be expected.—Address letters, post paid, to A. L., 
Architectural Library, No. 5, High-street, Bloomsbury. 


yeales’ 








PHILLIPS'’S LECTURES ON PAINTING. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 13s. in cloth, x 
ECTURES on the HISTORY and PRIN- 
CIPLES of PAINTING. A 
By THOMAS PHILLIPS, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. &c. 
Late Professor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 
** An exceedingly ae volame.”’"—Literary Gazette. 
“ Worthy of a perusal by all whe love art.”—Atheneum, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 





Lately published, 12mo. 1s.6d. sew 
N INVITATION to the L ORD’ S SU p- | 
PER; given in Paraphrases of Passages selected from 
Old and New T Testament, the of Common Prayer, and 
the Communion Service, according to the Use of the United 
Church of Engiand and treland, with References to the Text. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

The profits (if any) of the first edition of this little produc- 
tion are given, m moieties, to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boar 
ACOBITE MEMOIRS of the REBELLION 
of 1745. a, from the Manuscripts of the late Right 
Kev. ROBERT FORBES, A.M. Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, bv ROBERT CHAMBERS, Author of * Traditions of 


Edinburgh,’ &c. 
dou : Longman and Co, Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers. 
Just published, by J. - vscupasett Sesaeai ts 219, 


ege 
IC TIONNAIRE. ht AISONN ‘E, Etymo- 
enreane et Polyglotte, des Termes asités 
ES NATURELLES, comprenant lAuatomie, 
Histoire Naturelle et la Phystoiog ie sénérales, l’Astronomie, ta 
Saar nee la Chimie, ta Geographie Physique, la Geologie, la 
Mineralogie, la Physique, la ee Par J. L. JOURDAN, 
Paris, 1834. 2 volumes in-8. 
+,# J. B. B. sells all W she at a shilling for a franc of their 
price of publication in __. 


N the ATTR AC T IONS and 
TAGES of — LEDGE, 
By J. CONOLLY, M.D. 
Late Professor of Medicine in the London University, &c. &c. 
London: Simpkin aud Marshall, Statiovers’-court. 


Lately “published, in ; ole. hee ac illustrative Engravings 


LEMENTS "oll NATURAL HISTORY, 

adapted to the prese nt state of the Science, containing the 

Generic Characters of nearly the whole Auimal’ Kin; gdom, and 

Descriptions of the principal Species. 
By JOHN STARK, F.R.S.E &e, Xe. 
William Biackwood, Edinburgh; and T. C ode! ll, London. 

“* itis the only work in owr language which affords a popular, 

and at the same time a strictly -cieutific view of the Animal 
Kingdom, ”— Edin. Phil. Journ, No. 11 


This day, foolseap s+o. with 3 iceniine price 4s. 6d. 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Edacati: =. appointed by the Society for Promotung 


Christian Kuowled 
IVES of SACRE D POETS, with nu- 


merous Specimens of their Works, eels a Biographical and 
Critical View of Engiish Sacred Poetry during te Reigns of 
Elizabeth, Jomee, and Charles the First 
By R. LLMOTT, Esq. Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 
Parke r, Saturday Magazine Office, West 





ADVAN- 


London : 
Strand. 


Jonn w. 


This day, price 1s.4d. bound in « loth, with numerous Engraving 8, 
Printed wuder che Direction of the Committee of General Litera- 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society tor Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, 

HE BOOK of BIRDS. Uniformly with 
the BOOK of ANIMALS (Class Mamata). 

The natare, hatils, and uses of the Animwais described, are pre- 
sented in a correct, though simple and attractive form, and 
without recourse to the marvelious. It is trusted that these 
little vol.mes will be found useful to young persous, as introduc- 
tions to works of a higher class, 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 


: This day, # 
I. price 1s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
DAILY Pi AYER-BOOK for Families 
and Schoois, arranged from the Services of the Church, 
after the Form and Order of MORNING and EVENING 
PRAYER. By J. T. BARRETT, D.D. 
IL. price 1s. cloth lettered, 

Faith and Practice; or, an Application of 
Christian Principles to the Practical Duties of Life. For the 
Use of Families and Schools, 

London : John wW. , Parke fo. West Strand. 


2nd edition, smal! 8vo. with many Eugravings, price 3s. 6d. 
Prinied ander the Direction of the Co ittee of General 
ture and Educ we \aneaeen by the Society for 
Christian Kaowled 
OMESTIC “AT ED ANIMALS, considered 
with reference to Civilization and the Arts. 
London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
Strand. 





Promoting 





FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 
Prepared, for the use of King’s College School, London, by the late 
PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC, 


I. 
Price 5s. bound in cloth, 
IVRE DE CLASSE, with English Notes. 
This Work consists of several Books of An ieharsis aud of 
Teiemaque, copious Extracts from the best French Writers, and 
a Lexicon of proper Names. In the Notes, the Editor has en- 
deasoured not only to explain difficult p sbrases, but to establish a 
counecting link between French and Classical Literature. 
Il. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Rudiments of the French Language; or, First 
French Reading-Book. Containing Rules and Exercises on Pro- 
nunciation ; Principles of Hranslation, with Exercises for Trans- 
lating French into Zuglish ; and a Lexicon of Words, including 
irregular Verbs, which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto 
published. 1 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Morceaux d'Histoire. Consisting of Speci- 
mens of the best French Historians, with Notes. 

00d 


French Poetry with ‘English Notes. A New 
gree with Additions. 

n ohn W, ses West Strand; and Sampson Low, 

b's Conduit-etr reet. 


Litera- | 


This day is published, 8vo. price 3 

HOUGHTS on the ADM ISSION of 
DISSENTERS to the UNIV —* of OXFORD; and 

on the Establishment of a State Religio 

he REV, W. SE WELL, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter C olle ge, Oxford. 
Oxford: D. A. Tatboys; Londou, C. J. Rivington, and Bohn. 
Iva few days, by the same Author, 
On the Charter of the London University. 
8vO. 26. 





On the ist of April will oe et, in 8vo. price 6s. with Map 
of the County of Sel irk, N » 1. (containing the County of 
Selkirk complete, and oa of the ‘ounty of Forfar,) of the 

EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 

SCOTLAND, by the Ministers of the respective Parishes, 

and ander the Superintendence of a Committee of the Society for 
the Benefit of the Sous and Dangbters of the Clergy. 

_Wiltiam Biackwood, Edinburgh 5 and Thomas C adel, London. 


Speedily will be published, in one volume foolscap, embellished 
with an elegant engraved Title- -page, after adesigu by Corbould, 
FIXUE BOW in the CLOUD; or, the Negro’s 
Memorial: a Collection of Original C sntributions, in 
Prose and Verse, by some of the most distinguished Writers of 
the day, itlusirause of the Evils of Slavery, and Commemorative 
of its Abolition in the British Colonie 
London : : Jac ksou and W alford, | 18, “St. 


Paul’s Churchyard. 





post Sv0. 5s ds, 
i bere LEON S DY iNG” “SOLILOQUY ; 
and other POR Ms, 


By THOMAS STEWART. 
Contents: Napoleon's Dying Soliloqay—An Epistle from 
Abelard to Eloise—Retirement—Elegy on the Ruins of Syracuse 
Elegy ov the Convent of the Grotto of Ama Love, or the 
enius of Creation—Belshazzar’s Feast—The Dying Ratiaele to 
his Mistress—The First aud Second Adve —e Oe Messiah. 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilty ; | Booksellers. 


LINDLEY’S FOSSIL 
With Forty copperplate Engravings, 2i. 4s. 
TPSHE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN; or, Figures and Descriptic sors og the Vegetable 
Rewaius og in a Fossil State in this Coun 
By LINDLEY, F.R.S. GS. ion. aaa WILLIAM 
HUTTON, . 

“This work is an important con ion to the Science of 
British, and, indeed, of Universal Geology....The preface is a 
rich aud valuable Essay on Fossil Botany.”’—Loudon’s Mag. of 
Natural History. 

**Hiscurious and interesting volame.. 
considered as a Geological Aunual.”—Alhenanm. 

#_* No. XIEL. compieting PART 1. of VOL. HL. containing 
Ten copperphue Engraving», and Descriptions, will be published 
on April 1, price 5s. 6d. ‘To be continued every three mouths. 

ames Ridgway and Sous, Piccadilly; Cuarnley, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and ali Booksellers. 


NEW PERIODICAL 
IN ENGLISH, GREEK, get igs 
This day is published, price 5 


HE TOUNTAN "ANTHOLOGY 


consisting of Original Articles relating to Classical Lite- 
rature and the Sciences. ~0 Essays, Poetry, aud Miscellaneous 
Coutributious, in English, Greek, and ttalian, 
The above is the First Number of a Periodical that is pub- 
lished Quatteriy at Corfe, and will be regularly received. 
__ Published by I + Hookham, Or B r 


PROFESSOR FLORA, 


cloth boards, 


--In trath, it may be 


Now ready, in » voxel 1smo. boar 


tid. 
VIGIL of a YOUNG SOLDIER. 
Dedicated to his Comrades, 


known and shared with each thought of my con- 
vay those of my solitude awaken a like sympathy. 
sare more things in be aven and earth, Horatio, than 
we dreamt of in your pluiosophy.” 
. Chapple, (the King’s appointed Bookseller,) Royal Library, 
- Pall Mall. 


THIRD YEAR OF 


THE 


* You have 


THE CABINET REGISTER, 
price 7s. 6d. 
Just published, by W pate Salisbury-square, London, and 
adell, Edinburgh, 
‘THE CABINET ANNUAL REGISTER, 
and Historical, Political, Biographical, and Miscellaneous 
| Chroniele of 1833. 
10s. 6d. Morocco, 
*,* Persous wishing to complete their Sets may now obtain 
the Volumes for 1631 aud i632, or the 3 vols, uniform, at 14. Is. 
Also, the Sixtieth Year, and Twelfth Edition, revised and 
improved, of 
Clark’s Introduction to Heraldry, embellished 
with 48 Engravings, illustrative of upwards of 1000 Examples, 
incinding the Arms of above 500 chong Royal iso, price 
20s., with the places correctly coloured; 9 . plain plates; and 
12s. on paper prepared for learners to clear. 
Heraldry of Crests: 104 Flates of upwards 
of 3000 diflereut Crests. Royal 18mo, price 10s. bound. 
Colonel Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Penin- 
sular War. 22 Engravings. 2nd edition, 2 vols. small svo, 
price 10s. 6d. 
*,* Washbourne’s Wholesale Catalogue for 1834 is now ready 
for the Country Trade. 


LATIN VERSIFICATION, 
N YTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION: 
or, a Brief Sketch of the ki ables of the Ancients, pre- 
pared to be rendered into — 
by the Rev. HODGSON, M.A 


2nd edition, ache i2mo. 3s. bound. 


Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d, cloth lettered, or 


Mythologia Versibus Latinis Accommodata. 
A Key to the above. 8vo. 7%. 





3. 


Sacred History, conveyed in Sense for Latin 
erses; intended chiefly for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. 


Vv 
| F. Hodgson, M.A. 2nd edition, corrected. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


| 
| Excerpta e Testamento Veteri. A Key to 


the above. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Printed tor John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street. 





In the press, and speedily will be peated Vol 

lad (witha Map)of fame the Fini 

RIGINES BIBLIeR. 

or, RESEARCHES in PRIMEVAL HISTORY: 4 
Atiempt, from the direct Evidence of the Scriptures thewsely 
to determine the Positions of the Countries and Places rey 
tioned in the Old Testament, and the order in which they wer 
peopled ; and to explain the Origin and Filiation of oe ew 
Races of Mankind, and of the L; TERE, ag cpehen 

By C CHARLEs T 
In 2 vols, 8vo: 
ets Allen, and Co. me ll 





t. neatly printed in feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. board: 
pue IMPROVEMENT. of the MIND or, 
a Supplement to the Art of Logic; containing Rules fo 
the Attainment of useful Knowledge iu yy -o Sciences, 
and in Common Life: with a Discourse on Education of 
Children and Youth, By ISAAC WATTS, D. b.” 
By the same Author, 

A Short View of the whole Scripture History, 

12mo. New edit. carefully revised, 4s. bound. 
Logic; or, the Right Use of Reason. 12mo, 


Lo ongman a and Co.; J. and A. Arch; J. Ri 

; Baldwin and Co; J. G. and F. 

: arve’ Hamilint “cm 
. Whittake pr and Co. ; ; J- Duncan; Simpkin aa Co.; J. Souter: 

ethoneres and Co.; E. Hodgson ; Houlston and Sons ; and J) 

Wicksteed. Oxford :’ J. H. Parker. 





DR. LINDLEY S FLOWER GARDEN aAyp 
SHRUBBERY 
In royal Svo. 96 coloured Diawings from Life, 2l, 105. boards, 
DWARDS’ BOTANICAL REGISTER; 
or, ORNAMENTAL FLOWER GARDEN and SHRUB. 
f. Vol. VI. New Series. Continued by JOHN LINDLEY, 
, Professor of Botany at the Loudon University. 

This W ork contains highly-coloared Portraits of all the fines 
Plants and Shrabs cultivated in the Gardens, &c. of this country, 
especially in that of the Horticaltural Society at Turnham Green, 

peoine by their History, best Management in Cultiva- 


- From the great care with which its plates are executed, and 
the judicious remarks on culture and general habit, by Dr, 
Lindley, is, in consequence, the superior publication.” —Leuden’s 
Magazine of Botany, &c. 

*4* No. 2, of Volume VIL., containing Eight Plates, price 4, 
will be published on April 1. (To be continued Monthly.) 

Also, in the geen, and nearly ready, 

Dr. Lindley’s Ladies’ Botany: a Popular In- 
troduction to the Natural System; with numerous illusirative 
Engraviugs. 1 vol. 8vo. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and through every Book- 


seller. 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 
THIRTY os ES ROUND LONDON. 
w ready for delivery 
ROGGE ITs. ENVIRONS of LONDON, 
This Map is engraved from actual survey, and is the only 
one published on the scale of one inch to the mile. Likewise, 
Froggett’s Map, Fifteen Miles, on the same 
Scale.—These Maps contain every Town and Village, Turnpike 
and Cross-road, the Thames, Canals, Parks, and Seats, 
Published by W. New, 11, Strand. Sold by Messrs, Norieand 
Co., 157, Leadenhall-street ; ‘and Mr. Harris, St. Paul’s Chureb- 
yare 
*,* The Thirty Miles Map, in sheets, 24s.; in case, 30s, The 
Fifteen Miles —_ ou a sheet, 10s.; in case, 15s. 


MOAT’S SHORT-HAND ST ———, 
In 1 vol, 8vo. illustrated with 24 STAN DAR 
NHE SHORT-HA DARD re 
TEMPTED, by an Analysis of the — as an Intro 
ductory foundation of a new System lof Stenography, which 
demoustratively proves that a Speaker can be followed, with 
one-third less inflections of the pen, and consequently in one- 
third less time, than by any other system extant. 
By THOMAS MOAT. 
ublished by Thomas Tegy 
Booksellers. 


London: Printed fer the 
and Sen, Cheapside : 


Author : 
and sold by all 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. with coloured Plates, 
{ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the man- 
ner in which Nature as well as Remedial Art operates in 
eflecting a healing process in cases of Consumption, a 
and illustrated by a mage remarkable aad interestit 

To which is added, a Mode of Treatment, by which the levelop- 

ment of Tubercies is prevented in persons liable thereto from 

hereditary predisposition, or a bad state of the — indueed 
by various causes 
By FRANCIS H. RAMADGE, M.D. F.L. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians ; Senior Suyetcien 
the Infirmary for Asthma, Consamption, and other Diseases 
the Chest; and ag oR ‘on the Practice of Medicine, &c. 

London : Longinan Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
lhe practice of the Infirmary for Asthma, &c. is open “ro the 

attendance of pupils. For particulars apply to Dr. Ramadge, %, 
Eiy-place.— 


Just published, Parts 1 ‘and 2 of FISHER’S VIEWS in in 
NDIA, CHINA, and on the Shores of the 
Red Sea. Drawn rig Prout, Stanfield, Parser, ‘ec. from 
»iginal Sketches on the Spot by Captain Elliot, RN. Engraved 
by Finden, Goodall, Wallis, &c. Each Part, price 2s. conta 
four Engravings of the size of 74 inches by 43. 


Il. 
The Northern Tourist for 1834. Seventy- 
three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery in Wes 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, 4to, handsomely 
pao 9 price 21s. 





Ill. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book for 1834. 
By L. E. L. Thirty-six Engravings, elegantly bound, price Ove 
Guinea. , 

‘* We refer our readers to the ‘ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’ 
for the richest treat the year .~ give them.”—New Monthly. 


Hannah More’s Works, Vol. V. Fisher's 


new an a uniform Edition, to be completed in 6 Monthly Volumes, 


58. € 
cadens Fisher, Son, and Co.; Wakenran, Dublin; Oli 


phant, aud Oliver & Boyd, Ediabargh. 
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NATIONAL WORKS. 
Ja April, Mr. Valpy will publish ge IL. (with 9 Engravings), 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By Hume and Smovistt ; 
With ore ATION ows George II. to 1835, 
B Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 

This work will “ continus d regularly in +9 Monthly Vols., 5s. 
each, illustra’ ed with 76 FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 

“We seldom can find space for any special notice of new 
works, but we honestly confess this appears so particularly to 
deserve it, that we cannot avoid most strongly and pointedly 
calling attention to it. The manner in which it is printed and 
gol demands the bighest prat-e, and it is extremely agreeable 

us to be able to recommend it in the warmest terms,”—Joh» 


bul Vol. HIL., 5s., of the Re-issue of 
s H A K 8S P E A R E; 


With 170 beautiful Outline Engravings from the Plates in 
Boydell’s Edition. 
This Edition may be had complete, in 15 volumes, 31. 15s. 
“Ja these volumes the notes most required have been pre- 
, and the iistorical randa are reduced iuto a neat 
aitracting comjass; we are withheld from reading them by 
their length, or by the Givereity of their opinious: ail is now 
proper, 8 and S behepeare has been given to us in the way we most 
wished te see him,”"—AMonthly Mag. 
Re-issue of VALPY’S LIBRARY of 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics: with Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c. 

No. HL, coutsini.g ‘THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON,’ 

The Series may be had complete in 52 vols, 4s. 6d. each, and 
includes only those Authors which may be read Sy both sexes. 

Any Author may be had separately. 

“{fyou desive your sou, though ne great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it ts Van daty to place into his — Ag best Transia- 
tions of the best Classical Authors,”’—Dr. 

Printed aud published by A. J. Valpy, Red. Lion- court, Fieet- 
street; aud sold by all Book-eller 

Oniers should be given by the 25th of the mouth, to insure de- 
livery oa publication. % we m = ies 

THE SPIRIT OF BOOKS 
This day is aaa © 10s. 6d. bound, cteaety printed in square 
mo. in two colun 
IVE THOUSAND RECEIPTS 
_— and DOMESTIC ARTs. 
KENZIE 

At the same time are published, in the same class of amusing 
Literature, and in corresponding volumes :-- 

2. The Scotsman’s Library, illustrating the 
Literature, Genius, and History of Scotland and Seotsmen, in 
several thousand piquant Articles from national works. Price 
10s. 6d. bound. ts 

3. The Vocal Library of 2500 of the most 
wproved Standard Songs, from Chevy-Chace to O'Keefe, Dibdin, 
ad Sheridan. Price 10s.6d. bound. . 

4. The Laughing Philosopher; or, Wit's 
Library, being the largest Collection of Bon-Mots, Pans, and 
Productions of Gemuine Wit aud Humoar ever printed in a single 
work. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

5.'The Anecdote Library, 
several Thousand Anecdotes, collected from scarce and authentic 
Soarces, in the English and other Languages, with matry Originals, 
cogstituting a work of inexhaustible interest. Price 10s.6d. bound, 

\.B. These works are closely printed, with a view to econon 
and comprehensiveness ; but they are not commonplace publica- 
tions, and will be tound to merit the attention of readers of taste 
and erudition; and, for many desirable purposes, they will cou- 
situte a library of inexhaastible utility aud amusement. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co. Paternosier row ; aud to be had 
of ali Booksellers. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 
TORIES from the SCRIPTURES of t 
\) Old and New Senate, By the Rev. B, H. DRAPER. 
Price 78. 6d. is -boun 
SKETCH E S trom eo VOLUME of CREATION, 
By the LE Author. 2nd evition, square, ¢ loth, price 3s. 6d. 
Ry ILLUSTRATIONS. By the same. Price 4s. 


CONVERS AT 1ONS on the LIFE of OUR SA- 
VIOUR. Price 2s.6d. half-bound. 

WARS of the J EWS. 4th edit. Price 5s. half-bd. 
WINTER EVENINGS =. COLLBSE, By the 

Rev. Mr. Cole. 2 yots. half-bound, 

BEGINNINGS of BRITISH ‘B10G RAPHY. By 
the Rev.J. Taylor. Price 7s. 6d. half-bownd. 
SCENES i in EUROPE and ASIA. 
Pree 8s, half-bound. 

ees in AFRICA and AMERICA. 
“SGENI ES ‘in ENGLAND. By the same. 
SCENES of SRITISN WEALTH. By the same. 
Price 7s, 6d. hhalt-bownd. 
HISTORY. 


TRUE STORIES from ANCIENT 
By a Mother. half-bound. 

TRUE STORIES from MODERN HISTORY. 
Price 7%. 6d. hal!-bound 

TRUE STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ner 7s, 6d. half hound. 

TRUE STORIES om the HISTORY of SCOT- 

ND. Price 4s. half-bo 

SCENES of IN DUST RY, displayed in the BEE- 
HIVE and te ANT-HILL. Price 6s. haif-bound. 
* HOW TO BE HAPPY; or, Fairy Gifts. 2nd edit. 
free Ss. Aa. FL. 

THE COUNTY “ALBUM. 18mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

TRAVELS of BELZONL. 6th edit. 18mo. price 3s. 

ALWAYS HAPPY. New edit. price 2s. 6d. half-bd. 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE. Price 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

LE BABIL LARD, an amusing Introduction to the 
teach ringers, Pr ce 2s, 6d. square, cloth. 

LITTLE LIBRARY. The Mine—The Ship—The 
west=The Amend SE Re Iiastrations 
~The Farm—Sports and Pastimes—British Siory—French Hix- 
1y~The Ccean. And just published, The Natural History of 

; — Tilastrations by Landseer. 2 —_ 
oha Harris, St. Paui’s Churchyard 


in the 
By COLIN MAC- 





By the same. 
By the 


Price 5s. 


consisting of 





in 1 thick vol. 12mo, price 7s.6d. neatly bound, 
VER, Maitre de Frangii~, au College d’Eton, et 
de S. A. R. le Prince George de Cambridge, 
HOIX EN PROSE ET EN VERS: a 
usage d’Eton, et de VAcademie Rovaie et Militaire de 
Woolwich.—liere Pantie, Prosk.—Gil Bas a Valiadoiid— 
Charlies XUL. 4 Bender—Teélemaque aux Euters—Tire de Nama 
Pompilius—Premiéres Aventures de Dou Quichotie—Mort de 
“is ) Passage du Niemen, Retraite de 
Chute de Napoléon, Prise de Paris, Spectacles de Paris, Cour 
des Messageries—Sccnes de la Manie de Britler, la ctite Ville, 
des Ricochets de Picard.—200 p 
2de Panrtix, Vens.—Fables --¥ Florian, La Fontaine, et autres 
—Second et roisieme Chants de la Henriade—Haitieme Satire de 
Boileau—Second Chant des Jardins, de Delle—Frazment de 
Seédim, ou les Néevres, de Vieunet—Poeésies Lytiques de Voltsire 
J. B. Rousseau; Lambert; A. de La Martine; Huge; C. Dela. 
vigue ; Clotilde de Surville; Meérope, de Vottiire—Trois scéues 
de Charles VIL. chez ses grands Vassaux, tragedie de Dumas, 
3e PautTis.—Phraséologie expliquee et comparee, pour aider 
4 rendre en Anglais les passages difficiles et les idiotismes, et 


J alt Ht pubised, 


destinée, en méme tems, a servir de lesons pratiques de conver- | 


salion. 


Précédeé de remarques sur la Constraction deo ~— Francais, | 


pour servir d’introduciion a la lecture des Poéte 


The Phraseology, separately, 3s.; the Prose 
and Verse, 5s. 6d. 

J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
In the press, by the same Author, 

Familiar Conversational French Exercises for 
Writing and Viva Voce Practice. 
Grammar and Syntax, and Vocabularies and Dialogues on the 
Common Topics of Conversation, 


The following will be p 


NCYCLOPADIA 


hiich 





d on April 1: 


I. 
of GEOGRAPHY: 


comprising @ complete Description of Hy E oS al, | 
ah | 


Statistical, Civil, and Political. By HUG URRAY, 
assisied in AsTRONOMY, &v. 
Grotocy, &e. by PROFESSOR JAMESON; AN &e. 
PROFESSOR HOOKER; ZoeLoagy, &e. by W. sw. AINSON, 
Esq. With 82 Maps drawn by Siduey Hall; and upwards of 1000 

ood-engravings, representiug the most remarkable objects of 
Nature aud Art iu every Region of the Globe, Part il, (To 
form Twelve Monthly Parts, at 5s.) 

Il. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening, com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, Landscape Gardening, Xc.; with upwards oj 
1200 Wood-engravings. Part V. (To form Tweuty Mouthly 
Parts, at 2s.6d.) 

Ill. 


Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, and Register 
of Rural and Domestic Improvement, With Wood-engravings. 
No. 49. (To be continued Monthly.) 

Iv. 


Loudon’s Agricultural Magazine ; or, Popular 
Journal of Improvements in Architecture, Building, and Fur- 
nishing, and the Trades connected therewith. V ith W ood- 
engravings. No.Il. (To be continued Monthly, at Is. 6d.) 

Vv. 

Monthly Medical Gazette: 
Medicine and the collateral Sciences. For March 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Just — in small 8vo. price 3s. 
HWE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the a, including Poetry and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of hin a his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
“This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the de scriptions, makes the narrative at ouce the more pleasing 
and impressive. —Metropolitan Magazine. 
ng to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
mbers,”’— Monthly Repository, 
jers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already femilier ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justities 
their republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine. 
“A lithe volume which those who loved the man, and ad- 
mired his genius, will peruse with great interest. —Tail’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 


2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Il. 8s. 6d. 
PARIS: or, THE BOOK OF THE 
HUNDRED AND ONE. 


Contents: Asmodeus, by Jules Janin—The Conciergerie, by 
Chasies—The * Place * * *,” by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by 
Roch—The salon of Lafavette, by Luchet—A Ride in an Omnibus, 
by Fouinet—The Tabies d'Hote of Paris, by Desnoyers (Derville) 
—Monsieur de Paris, by James Rousseau—A House in the Rue 
de ?Eeole de Mé sdecine, by Dr uineau—Vincennes, pig hee _ de 
Peyrounet—The Party of Pleasure, by Paul k—The 
Cemetery of Pere Lachaise, by Roch—The C: ~KS, Driver, by 
A. Dumas—The Chamber ot Deputies, by Bazin—The C omediaus 
of f rmer Days aad the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bon- 
jour—The Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Rue des Postes, by 
Gaillardet—A Sindio in the Rue de Ouest, by Cordelier-Deia- 
nowe—The Bourgeois of Paris, by Bazin—" The Church of the 
Petits Peres, by Mile. Voiart—A Magasiu de Modes, ' 
of a Hat, by Fontaney—The Parisian at Sea, by Eugéne 
The Castle of Ham, by Count de Peyronne t—The Biblion 
by Charles Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 1832, by Victo' oF 
Ducange—The Public Festivals at Paris, by Pommier,— The 
Foundhng Hospital, by Delriea—The Black Napoleon, by Léon 
Gozian—The Morgue by Léon Gozian. 

“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by © extracts published in that well-conducted 
Literary Jour! he Athenaeum, with the existence of a popular 
work in Pari itled Livre des Cent-et-Un.... Three tolumes, 
containing a judicious selection from the o nal papers, have 
just made their appearance, in an English dress; and we think 
the ease, the gaiety, the wit, the talent, which chara: terize most 

«of the papers, the pathos and the satire, which mingle as occasional 
ingredieuts, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has beer, 
which the work collectively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
recention here.”—The Times. 

“One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”’—Court Journal, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-iane. 


| Ti 


la Grand Arwee, | 


With Tables and Rules onthe | 


a Journal of 


‘ ” bs printed in penne 8vo. 32 pages, estes 6d.(!) 
REE RACE 8; 
A omic fe. Poem, a la Hood’s celebrated 
*Ereing Hunt.’ 
*C. C.’ of Great Totham, Essex ; 
oA cr mk —foredooms’ d his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should eugross!”" 

“How sach desperate enormities could be conceived by the 
brain of mortal man, we are at a loss to conjecture.” —Chelmsford 
Chronicle. 

66 | it be true that he who makes a pun will pick a pocket, 
*c. C.’ ouxle to be apprehended forthwith, and transported 
beyo = the C.’s (seas); for he bas a pun in almost every line,— 
puns of ail cng and sizes, and occasionally aes a good deal of 
wing iat be humour.” — Essex and Herts Mercury 

- en man who has thus challenged his [Hood's] 

os nnd if he does not look sharp, *C. C.’ will carry them 

This littie book is unique—a liserary curiosity.” —Lit. 

London : Longman and Co.; and P. H. Youngman, Maldon, 
“S8eX. 





OYAL EXTRACT OF FLOW ERS. —The 
extraordinary circulation of the above article, and its 
very general adoption by the first rauks of Fashion, at the Toilette 
and in the Drawiug-room, have stimulated the Proprietors in an 
endeavour to render it, in delicacy of scent end fragrance, equal, 
| if not superior, to any description of Perfume for the Handker- 
chief, It is distilled trom a combination of Flowers, selected for 
ral excelling sweetness and aromatic properties, when those 
Flowers are in their fullest vigour.—Manufactered and sold by 
RIGGE , BROCKBANK, and RIGGE, Perfamers to the Royal 
Family, ‘35, New Bond-street, in Bottles of 155., 86., 58., and 4s, Od, 
The PERSIAN BOUQUET is also recommended to the notice 
| of the Nobility and Geniry, as a pleasing, very powerful, and 
durable Pertume 4 


pee TECTOR FIRE INS SURANC E 

COMPANY, No. 35, Old Jewry; and Regent-street, 

corner of Jermyn- street, London; and Wellington-street, South- 
PITAL, £5,000,000, 


Directors. 
Richardson Borradaile, esq. Chairman. 
R. H. Marten, esq. Deputy Chairman. 
‘Thomas Allan, e William Peatt Litt, esq. 
J. Richard Baker, esq. M. D. Magens, esq. 
W. Borradaile, esq. John D. Magens, esq. 
James Brogden, esq. John Masterman, esq. 
John Coke, M.D. Benjam.n Pead, esq. 
J. H. M. Dawson, esq. Richard Price, esq. 
Thomas Gaskell, esq. Robert Pryor, esq. 
J. Owen Harris, esq. G. Stanley Repton, esq. 
Richard P. Harris, esq. | Richard Wilson, esq. 
R. Hugh Innes, esq. 
Auditors. 
James Horne, esq. 
Edmund Jerningham, esq. 
Alfred Thorp, esq. 


NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, 
that Insurances which expire at Lady Day next, si should be re- 
newed within fift s thereafter, or they will become void. 
als are now ready at the above Offices, 
Ageuts to the Company throughout the 


WILMER HARRIS, Secretary. 


Decimus Burton, esq. 
Thomas Hoblyn, e 7 


United Kingdom, 


. 
ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Waterloo-place, London, 
Directors. 
Geo. putect, Eng « 7 Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Deputy 
John Barrow, "+ c ig u 
Samuel net, Es Sir T. F. Fremantie, Bart. M.P. 
Col, W. Bodyecott Davis James Halford, Esq. 
w. R. Keith Douglas, Esq. | Captain Henry’ Kater, F.R.S. 
J Peter Reiersoa, EF 
Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
P, Maxwell Stewart, Esq. M.P. 
Sir William Young, Bart. 


Ri ht ; = Sir Edward Hyde 
East, Bart. F.R.S. j 
Neil Be uj. Edmonstone, Esq. | 
F.R.S. } 
Auditors. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq.—James W. Bosanquet, Esq.— 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Physician—James Bartlet’ M.D. 
Resident Secretary—W alter Cosser, Esq. 
Actuary—Nicholas Grut, Esq. 

All persons assured in this Office are permitted to pass and re- 
pass, in time of peace, from any part of Europe to another, by 
Sea or Land, without payment of additional Premium, or for- 
feiture of Policy. 

The Assured participate in Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the 
estimated Profits, which will be added every Seventh Year, by 
way of Bonus, to Policies effected tor the whole term of lile, 
on lives not exceeding the age of 50 when assured. Or the addi- 

may be applied in reduction of future anual premiums. 
ye Profits declared on Life Policies, at the Sepienuial Meet- 
on an average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent, on the Pre- 


ms paid. 

Phe Bonne has been equitably divided among the Policies en- 
titled, in proportion to the Profits which lad acerned to the 
Office from such Policies, aud according to the time elapsed, 
from the date of the Policy to the Sepenatal Valuation, 


SEPTENNIAL BONUS. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
£5000. which had been in force for seven complete years, to 
the 3ist December, 1831, viz. 


Age whe 4 ero = Sums Premiums 

Assured, | Assar paid in 7 Yra, 

£281 | £596 9 2 
. 3 9 5 2 
Ditto .. ° q 2 
Ditto .. . 2415 2 
Ditto .. 30 .. 315 3415 10 
Ditto .. «+ 33 oe 6 
Ditto .. ° 10 
Ditto .. ee | 51s 363 lo 
Ditto .. ° . § 5 a4 


Policies for a smaller amount it than 5000/. ~ participated in the 
same proportion. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which 
have subsisied for less than seven years, and will be payable in 
the event of death, after seven annual payments, 


Date of Policy. 





3ist December, 1824 
- Dit 
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To be published by Suhecsiotion, 3 in 3 cots diene 8vo. price 
One Guinea and a 
HE LITERARY LIFE ‘and UNPUB- 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 

This work will contain, in the Biographical part, an account 
of the origin and cire umstances attending the conception and 

wblication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 

iterary Anecdotes. The Miscellanies will consist of Tales in 
the Scottish, English, and American dialects, with Essays on 
different subjects: also, various Schemes and Seggestions for 
Public rag erage and Poems composed since the indixposi- 
tion of the Author: together with a History of the Seven Years’ 
War, —— similar in design to Schilier’s Sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The Work will be sent to press whenever a sufficient number 
of Subscribers is obtained. 

*,* Orders received by Messrs. Longman and Co., Pater- 
noster- row; Mr. J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; "Mr. Fraser, Regent-street ; > and by Messrs. Cochraue 
and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 101, 
L__will be published NEXT WEEK. 
This day, 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 21s. 
HE LIFE of Lisurenant-GeNeRAL 
SIR JOHN MOORE, K.B. 
by his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
Author of ‘ A Narrative of ti. che eae of the British Army in 


pain 
John Murray, Alb Albemarle- street. 


This day, SIXTE H Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
IEW of the STATE of EUROPE during 
the MIDDLE AGEs. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albe marle-street. 





NEW VOLU ME, | iia the THIRD, of 


ERMONS 
By the Rey. CHARL ES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Also, New Editions of Vols. I. and II. 
John secre Albemarle-street. = 


mall 8v0. 75. 
N the CONNEXION of ithe SCIENCES 
By Mrs. SOMERVILIL 

** Mrs. Somerville’s delightful volume nn the ‘Connexion of 
the Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so clear 
and uvatiected, and conveys, with so much a, ge so greata 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the 
hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered the general 
rudiments of education.”"—Quarterly Review. 

John in Murray, / Albemarie-street.— 
Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE SECOND SERIES of GLEANINGS 
in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Comprising Extracts from the unpub ‘ished JownNats of Warr, 
ofSe_nourne. With Woodcu 
*,* A New Edition of the FIRST SERIES — a published. 

“* We hazard little in predicting that the volume now before us 
will be a favourite with a large class of readers.”’ 

“We turn again with pleasure to this charming and instructive 
volume, which more than partakes of the spiritof White, of 
Seibourne, and conveys the most pleasing emotion to the heart, 
while it amuses the mind, and informs the head.” 

“ We wight proceed to extract specimens of curiosity and in- 
terest to a much greater length, but we are almost ashamed of 
the pillage we have already, though Most complimentarily, com- 
mitted ou a single volume, &e 

John Murray, “Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW NAUTICAL TALE, 
Just published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
AKANNA; or, the LAND of 
AVAGE. 
** One of the most inte’ vane aud graphic romances that it has 
been our lot to read for many a year.”’— Atheneum, 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. Dublin: Mr. Wakeman, 
Edinburgh: Messrs, Oliver and Boyd. And to be procured at all 
the e principal Booksellers’. 


the 


This day is published, in 2 vols. f post 8vo. 
T oO N; 
MAN- 


O or, ROUGH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, 


NERs, &c, 
By PEREGRINE REEDPEN 
Richard ‘beatley. 8, New Barlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh: 
for ‘iretand, Mr. John’ Cumming, Dublin. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. pest eve. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a NAVAL LIFE 
By CAPTAIN JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Buriington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 
Agents for Scotiand, Messrs. Bell and Braufute, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John c umming, Dublin, 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S NEW WORK. _ 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E L E N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry C olburn, ) 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfate, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. To be obtained also of 
all respectable Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
US CE CONWAY; 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn.) 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Treland, Mr. John Cumming, | Dublin. 


M.A. 


ust published 
HE LIFE of 's AMUEL DREW, 
By his ELDEST SON. 
With a new Portrait. Price 12s. in cloth, 
Longman aud Co. Paternoster-row ; and Fisher and 
Vewgate-street, 


London : 
Co. N 
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On the Ist of April, and every succeeding Month (ready with the 
Magazines), price 1s. 


IT 
Will be published 


Edited and illustrated by ALFRE D CROWQUILL. 
Etfingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. _ 


THE LATE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 
On the 5th of April will be a in 1 volume, 8vo. with a 


IFE of the Rev. ROWLAND HILL, M.A. 
Compiled from Authentic Documents. 
y the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, M. A. 

Of St. John’s ollege, Cambridge. 

London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

** The chief materials from which this Life is compiled, 
were bequeathed to the Editor by his revered relative. Others 
have been contided to him by several friends. 

On the 21st of March \ was published, in royal | 8vo. “neatly bound 
in cloth, price 2s. 6d., Part 1. Cantos 1.—Ii. of 
HE WONDERS of CHAOS and the 
CREATION Exemplified; a Poem, in Eight Cantos. 
Cauto 1. ‘The Origin of Chaos—Fall of Lucifer. Canto th. 
The Creation—First Day.—In which an attempt is made to ex- 
emplify the Doctrine of the Trinity. 

Each Canto has separate Notes, in which, among other im- 
re, the above Doctrine and that of Immaterialism is 
defende: 

“ We look upon these commencing Cantos as the foundation of 
a structure which the art of the architect has yet to raise, and 
which we hope will prove as magnificent as the site chosen is 
noble.”'—Athenaum. 


London : Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 





. In 2 vols. post 6vo. 
r Ee y 

ADY MORGAN’S DRAMATIC SCENES 

FROM REAL LIFE, 

“Every character in this work speaks for itself in Nature's 
purest and best language; the witty are eminently witty, the 
ridiculous richly absurd ; every personage that appears on the 
scene is painied to the life.””—Metropolitan. 

Saunders and Otley, Public L ‘Library, | Cc ‘onduit- uit-street, 


MR, 


HOOK’ s be aig NEW WORK. 
HE WIDOW. ‘=a SNOWDON 


'e Stories Te of 
LOV ND > RID E. 
By the } of * Sayings A. Doings.’ 
“ Two storiesin Mr. Hook’s best stvle.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
“Just what every one — expect from Mr. Hook—gay, 
pungent, and delightful.”"—Atheneum, 
1, and, at the same time, more correct painting, 
we never found in a novel.” —Metropolitan Magazine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave ' Maria-lane. 
REV. H. J. anes’ 


S LECTURE AT DURHAM. 
» B¥0. price 2s. 


NA POLOG Y for the STUDY of 

. DIVINITY; being the TERMINAL DIVINITY LEC- 
TURE delivered in’ Bishop Cosins’s Library, before the Bishop, 
the Dean and Chapter, aud the University of Durham. 

By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Chaplain to ie Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 

Andrews, Durham. 


EXPEDITION 
is di n 1 vol. 8v0.. price 
HE BRITISH BATTALION atOPORTO, 


with Adventures, Anecdotes, and Exploits in Holland and 


at Waterloo, 
By CORPORAL KNIGHT. 
Ww ith a Plan of Oporto, and Sketches. 

“ We like this ‘ plain unvarnished tale’ much better than we 
do three-fourths of similar works of greater pretensions. A book 
like the one before us it is delightful to re te as the Cor- 
rope may b speech, there is a plain matter-of-fact honesty in 
his narrations, which enchains the reader’s attention from the 
title-page to the end.”—Bell’s New Messenger. 

Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exe change, 








TO sings Totem 


In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. illustrated by Copperplates and w aa uts, 
TOHE PRACTICAL IRRIGATOR and 
DRAINER. . mn : 
By GEORGE STEPHENS, Drainer, 
Member of the Nerecian and W eee Agricultural Societies 
Sweden. 

#,* The first part of this volame is a third and improved 
edition of the Practical Irrigator, being an account of the Utility, 
Formation, and Management of Irrigated Meadows. The second 
I now first published, is a Treatise ov Draining, as practised 

y Elkington ; to which is added, a translation ofa Report of the 
Royal Nerecian Agricultural Society of Sweden, containing an 
account of the drainage of several extensive tracts of land in 
that country, conducted under the direction of the Author of this 

ork 

w, Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 


CANADA IN 1833. 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. with large Map 
of the British Possessions in North America, the 2nd edit. of 
PRACTICAL NOTES 
MADE DURING 
TOUR IN CA 
anda ‘qo of the United States, in 1831. To which 
are now add es made during a Second Visit to Canada in 
lo3s. By ADAM | FERGUSSON, Esq. of Woodhill, 
Also may be had, separately, 
Second Visit to Canada in 1833, with the 
large Map price 2s. 6d. se 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, London. 
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In foolscap 8vo. price 75. 6d. 
AUST: A TraGeEpy: from the Gey. 
wan of Goethe. Translated into English Verse, with Note 
and a Preliminary ges 
y JOHN S. BLACKIE, 
nies of the Societ; “ty a Archeological Correspondence, 
+ Bh jack woe Edinburgh ; _and T. Cadell, London, 
Just published, under the Soperiatentenee. = hoy Society {i 
. Ditiusion of i Knowle 7 Otte 
OOR LAWS and PAUPERS 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Part 111.—THE TOWN 
A Tale, by HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
This Series wil consist of Four Parts, price 1s. each, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
HE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK, 
By D’ISRAELI the Younger, 


50, 
Vol. I. of The Curiosities of Literature. §;, 

cloth, 

_s—Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 

THE CELEBRATED BLIND TRAVELLER. 
Early next week will be published, in demy 8vo. 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; 

including Travels in Afric r oan Australia, America, &c, fe, 
y JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. 
— episode in = record of i. is almost ‘incredible, a 
A 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Cornhill. 
MRS. GRIMSTON E'S NEW NOVEL. 
On the 27thinsiant, in 2 volumes, post 8vo, 


C L E O N E 
A Tale of Married Life. 


By _ LEMAN GRIMSTONE, 
30, Second Edition, 
WHYCHCOTTE Oo ST. JOHN’S, 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange; Waugh and 
Innes, _ Edinburgh ; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
The Third Volume, price 5s. 
LLAN CUNNINGHAM’S EDITION of 
BURNS, is published this day, and may be had of ali 
Booksellers. 
*,* Numerous ORIGINAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PIECES 
are contained in this volame. 
___ Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 
2nd edition, of 
~ ERMONS. By Henry Metviit, M.A. 
‘ Late Fellow and Vator of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
and Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Water loo-place, Pail Mall. alee pics 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. » 6d. ‘tenets, 
AROCHIAL SERMONS 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary the Vi “ Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel C ‘ollege. 
Printed for J. G. and . Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall: and J. H. Parker, Oxford, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ? 
The Arians of the Fourth Century: their 
Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly exhibited in the —_ 
of of the Cc + Chure h, be between A.D. 325, and 381. 8+0. 10s. 6 
REV. W. S. GILLY’S MEMOIR OF NEFF. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s, ia 
boards, the 3rd edit. of 
MEMOIR of FELLX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphine, a amen of the Primitive Christians 
of G By sILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of D om aan Vicar of Norha 
Printed for J. G. and S "Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard sd 
Wate Waterloo-place, I Pall M Mal 





Jast published, Nos. 1 ‘and 2, to be ommnee Monthly, with 
Engravings, price 4d. ea > 
HE BRITISH YOUNG “MEN'S JOUR- 
NAL; containing Information respecting Young Men's 
Societies, and other interesting Articles. 
Also, price 8d. 
Lectures to Young Men on the Formation of 
Character. By Joel Hawes, D.D. 
jlasgow: Young Men’s Society Office ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and Oliphant and Son, Ediuburgh. Pai ve 
Post 8vo. 9s. ° 
ATHS: their Origin, Nature, and History. 
. TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles’s “4 the Fields, and Fellow of Oriel College. 
The practical questions on which the author has endeavou' 
in this treatise, to throw light, are chiefly three:—tst, Are oaths 
in themselves lawfal toa Christian? or are they altogether pre 
hibited by the Gospel!—2nd, If Oaths are in themselves lawful, 
are they, as at present administered and taken in England, cal- 
culated to promote truth and justice’? and are they agreeable 0 
the religion which we profess?—3rd, If any alterations in our 
system of Oaths should appear desirable, on what principles ai 
7 what means may such changes be most safely and satisfactorily 
effected 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 
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